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ECONOMY AND THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


E are very glad to notice that men who speak 

with authority are not shutting their eyes to 

the programme recently drawn up by the 

Labour Party. It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to treat such proposals with anything approaching 
contempt. ‘Those who put them forward are, we have no 
doubt, acting in good faith. ‘They have had one side of 
the question dinned into their ears and have forgotten that 
there is any other. ‘The only way to save them from them- 
selves is to take what they have said seriously and show 
them, point by point, where such pr oposals are mischievous 
and that they themselves would be the first sufferers if 
they were adopted. It would be better if the interpreters 
of Labour could be induced to try to work out the effect 
for themselves. The main item is the projected levy of 
four thousand million pounds on Capital. Now, it seems 
a very easy way at first sight to take the money from the 
rich and reduce the National Debt and thereby bring about 
a fall in taxation and a resumption of the place we previously 
held in the cconomical world. But does Labour ignore the 
fact that the cause of our-economic ills at the present time 
lies in the loss of capital in war expenditure? It is lack of 
capital that is paralysing the energies of nearly every nation 
at the present moment, and surely to take this immense sum 
from it would increase the difficulty. To realise that, 
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thought must be given to the actual process involvec in 
making a levy. Nations have regarded this as the very last 
resource. They never do it except when war is immin nt, 
and the reason lies in its crippling effect. Of that four 
thousand million pounds the largest portion is investe: in 
commercial companies which exist by supplying the ne -ds 
of mankind in one way or another. They need the cap tal 
to feed those engaged until profit is made. Then t ey 
need it to enlarge their factories and extend busin ss, 
Without capital these things are impossible. It may be 
that the working man thinks that the State could sup 5ly 
the funds. But in point of fact the State possesses no 
funds whatever. It takes from the citizen in rates «ad 
taxes the money required to pay the very many offi ial 
servants to whom it gives employment. In itself it is o \ly 
a medium through which money flows from the poc et 
of the taxpayer to the pockets of those who are working ‘or 
the State. 

Now, let us try to understand what would happen :+ a 
levy were made. ‘The State would serve a notice on men 
above a certain line of riches to say such and such a demand 
would be made upon them. Suppose, for example, that 
a levy of £10,000 is made upon an individual whom we 
will name A. No sane statesman would wish that raid 
to be made swiftly, because if the man from whom £10,000 
was expected were suddenly to withdraw that amount from 
the business or businesses in which it was being used, he 
would help to bring these affairs to ruin. It might be 
that £10,000 could be provided easily, but then a great many 
individuals would have to do the same thing, and the end 
would be such an impoverishment of the business machine 
that it would no longer work. And the workmen would feel it 
first, because they would be thrown out of employment. On 
the other hand, they might reply, as they practically do, 
that a considerable proportion of the levy would consist 
of money that had been lent to the State, and the repaying 
would simply take the shape of wiping out some of the 
State’s debts. The first criticism to which this is open is 
that it would mean theft pure and simple—theft just as 
certainly as it would be theft to appropriate the sums which 
the working men have in the Savings Bank. ‘The money 
was lent in good faith to the Government and it would be 
in the highest degree dishonourable to repudiate a debt 
made when there was great need. That is one fatal objection. 
Another is that those who had most fully realised the need 
of the fatherland and advanced as much money as they 
could to help it over a difficulty would suffer more than the 
profiteer who, knowing of scores of more lucrative methods 
of investing his savings, had made purchases in private 
concerns. It would be the good who would suffer and the 
wicked who would reap the harvest. In any case, the 
honour and credit of the State is the honour and the credit 
of the nation. No State could survive that repudiated its 
debts in this way. There can be no doubt of what the 
consequence would be as far as the working classes, ad, 
indeed, all classes, are concerned. No surer means cold 
be adopted of bringing industry to a standstill. \o 
one would risk his capital if it were proved bey ad 
doubt or question that the State could play ducks | nd 
drakes with it. In the second place, Labour would be 
reduced to a very evil plight. It has been calculated ‘iat 
if all the wealth of the country were “ pooled ” | nd 
divided among the population the result would be 1 uat 
each family of four persons would receive the sum of © ve 
shillings—which would neither better nor worsen tl eir 
position in any one way, the sum is so insignificant. ‘ut 
the sources of employment would be immediately dried ‘p, 
the out-of-works would swell enormously in numb. 's, 
shortness of food and eventually famine would follow, « 14, 
finally, anarchy, disruption and a reeling back into the b: ist 
would conclude the tragedy. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Carleton is given 
‘ on the first page of this week’s issue of CounTRY L'FE. 
The only daughter of the late Lord de Blaquiere and Lady 
de Blaquiere, she was married in 1911 to Colonel the Hon. 
Dudley Carleton, O.B.E., late gth Lancers. 
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while bewailing the hardness of fate towards 

Germany, admits that “‘ English taxation policy 
; during and after the war has been exemplary 
41 the English Prime Minister is following a_pro- 
amme of boldness and energy that the other countries 
ed only copy to improve their finances very materially.” 
ie is frank enough to admit also that German taxa- 
tion during the war was not exemplary and that too 
much was placed on future generations when “ we did not 
know what the result would be.” Probably the inner 
meaning of that is that for a long time the Germans were 
so confident of success that they staked their all on the 
chance of winning, and afterwards extracting the cost of the 
war from their enemies. ‘They did not proceed by a safe 
path. England has gone to the opposite extreme. We 
notice that for the week ending February 5th the total 
collected in Great Britain was within a few thousand 
pounds of twenty-one millions. In other words, the State 
collected from the taxpayers a sum nearly equal to ten 
shillings in respect of every man, woman and child in the 
country. Dr. Simons may call this exemplary, but those 
who feel the full weight of this tremendous burden will 
accept the compliment with wry faces. 


¥ R. SIMONS in his latest speech at Stuttgart, 


So aq = 


E publish in our Correspondence pages an interesting 
letter on summer time. The writer, Mr. O’Dwyer, 
argues that as Easter falls in the last week in March it 
would be advantageous if summer time were made to 
include the holidays instead of waiting until April 3rd. 
In favour of this he advances the argument that there is 
sufficient daylight in March because factories nowadays 
do not start until half past seven or eight o’clock, and as a 
great number of the factory hands cultivate a garden or 
allotment, they would prize the opportunity to do so which 
summer time provides. March is certainly the most 
important month of the year for digging and sowing, and our 
correspondent’s suggestion is admirable from his point of 
view. He, however, ignores the fact that it is less popular 
with agriculturists than with workers in shop and factory. 
It interferes seriously with the routine of the dairy, and 
farmers claim on good grounds that before it was invented 
theirs was the only class in the country which made it a 
practice to save daylight as far as possible. Still, their 
objection applies to summer time aS a whole and is not 
especially directed to the days for beginning and ending it: 
On the whole, it seems to us that Mr. O’Dwyer has put 
forward a sensible proposal which ought to receive support. 
His last consideration that it would produce economy in 
lighting carries great weight in these times, when every 
possible kind of fuel is dearer than we ever knew it to be 
before, and the cost of lighting is to be reckoned among 
tie householder’s many burdens. 
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ERHAPS, instead of changing summer time it would be 
better to change Easter, the only difficulty being that 
that the latter proposal could not be worked out so quickly 
as the former. Everybody is agreed about the incon- 
venience of having a holiday with a shifting date. One 
year it comes too early, another too tardily. Many 
institutions are put to very great inconvenience by its 
mutability. In the case of schools, this fact is telling 
against the observance of the feast at all. When the period 
between: Christmas and Easter is short it is a growing 
custom to postpone the Easter holidays till the completion 
of the term. In other words, the holiday ceases to be, 
except in name, an Easter holiday. In many places of 
business, too, Easter has to be ignored when it comes, 
and a holiday made at some other time for compensation. 
All this would be avoided if Easter were made like 
Christmas—a fixture. What the fixed date should be we 
do not presume to say, because many interests would need 
to be consulted so that the date chosen should be agreeable 
to a majority of those concerned. 


HE story told and the pictures shown by Captain 
Brunskill of the Indian Army in this week’s issue 
cannot fail to arrest attention. The writer got his photo- 
graphs in a Kashmir game sanctuary, and it would not 
be easy to imagine wild deer pictured more beautifully in 
their natural environment. ‘To have obtained such photo- 
graphs must be as great a triumph, one might even say 
a greater triumph, than that of shooting the animals. 
The writer calls them “ first efforts in shikar photography.” 
We hope they will not be the last; in fact, that he will 
follow the example set before the war by that great shot, 
Warburton Pike, who in later years practically abandoned 
his rifle for a camera and went into the wilds to photograph 
instead of to kill big game. His example deserves to be 
followed, and, no doubt, is followed by many who never 
think of publishing the result. We sincerely wish that 
many more would do so. It is a great pleasure to print 
such articles as that by Captain Brunskill not only for 
their own sakes, but also as an encouragement and 
incentive to those who roam far and wide over the 
globe to send us, as he has done, their pictures and 
the story connected with them. 


SONG. 
Spring, with your memories false and free, 
Little I fear their smart ; 
For moss will grow on a broken tree, 
And peace in a broken heart. 


I will greet the gorse with a gladden’d eye, 
And thrill to the cuckoo’s call ; 

And I shall not flinch, if a ghost flits by 
From the sweetest spring of al]. 


The darkling swallow may soar and sing 
On the breast of twilit skies ; 


The larch may bud, and the king-cup spring, 
And I will not hide mine eyes. 


For the season’s gone, that had power to move— 
And moss grows over the tree— 
There was snow on the ground when I met my Love, 
And snow, when my Love left me. 


Mary ADAIR MAcbpOoNALD. 


I ONDON’S annual horse show season opened on 

~ Tuesday with an exhibition of Shires. It was obvious 
from the preliminary figures that the gathering was going 
to be a large one. ‘There were, as a matter of fact, eighty- 
nine more horses entered than in 1920. It was the largest 
and best exhibition since the beginning of the war. ‘The 
King’s Sandringham stud was represented by the celebrated 
stallion, Field Marshal V, which won the championship 
last year. He is a great horse in every sense of the term ; 
indeed, his size can hardly have been surpassed in the 
history of the breed. ‘The King also showed Maid 
Marion II, the beautiful filly that took first prize in her 
class last year and certainly has not gone back since. As 
usual, the Shire Horse Show brought a huge crowd of 
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owners and breeders to London, and the most experienced 
connoisseur could hardly have looked upon a_ finer 
collection of these great horses than was brought together 
in the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


HE most interesting event of the horse show season will 
be the show of ponies which takes place on February 
25th and 26th. First place is accorded to the polo pony, 
which may be regarded as the well-nigh perfect and 
finished product of the race. Additional interest is felt 
because this year promises to produce a very determined 
struggle for the International Cup. The Americans are 
leaving very little to chance. From what we have heard 
and published it would appear that they are straining 
every nerve to secure the best ponies in America, and in 
polo the importance of the pony is scarcely second to that 
of the rider. An interest of a very different kind attaches 
to the various breeds of ponies which will be assembled 
from the moors and fells where they live in a half wild 
condition. Many keen wits are engaged in improving 
them, a matter in which the Prince of Wales is actively 
concerned. From his Dartmoor estate a batch will be 
shown to illustrate the results of breeding and selection. 
Each district has produced a pony of its own, just as many 
places have cattle that seem particularly suited to the 
locality. It will be a fine sight when the ponies are 
assembled from the fells and dales, from the Highlands 
and the New Forest, from Wales and the Shetlands 
and placed in the ring together, many of them as 
rough as they are on their native heath, others showing 
the changes produced by human care and attention. These 
are the foundational breeds on which our great horses 
have been built up. 


F Mr. Walter Sharman, the new President of the 
London Teachers’ Association, is to be trusted, London 
is no place for a man of ambition to be born in. He says 
that the Londoner may be gifted at birth with brains 
equal to those of any other child, but they never come to 
fruition. ‘That is an answer to a question he asked of 
himself, ‘‘ Why this dearth of noble natures?” His list 
of noble natures begins with all the Labour M.P.s, except 
Will Crooks, and ends with our great novelists, musicians, 
the controllers’ of our large drapery establishments. 
London has not given birth to any leading statesmen of 
to-day (surely John Burns is an exception ?); there is no 
great preacher who can boast of being born in London; 
all the master journalists and the men who own the Press 
are aliens to the capital. It is difficult to repel this indict- 
ment in the only satisfactory way ; that is, by proving the 
contrary. But is it not an exceptional concatenation of 
circumstances ? It is true, in a general way, that those 
born outside London are brought up in purer air, attain 
to greater vigour and, if they have the requisite brains, 
make their way to fame or fortune, sometimes to both, 
when they enter the great competitive struggle that is 
always going onin the city. Be the wilds of nature never 
so healthy, it is certain that faculties are best developed 
in the thronged competition of town. So that if any soul 
had a choice in these matters it would do well to get itself 
born in one of the lofty villages of Dartmoor whence it 
could be translated on reaching the requisite maturity 
to make a career in London. 


}H{ OW fascinating a glimpse research has now made 

possible into the life of the men who inhabited our 
earth many thousands of years ago was well brought home 
in the lecture given by M. Abbé Breuil on the paintings 
and drawings of the cave men of the Reindeer Age, at the 
Institut Frangais on February gth. Readers of CouNTRY 
Lire who remember a series of articles by Colonel Willoughby 
Verner, who worked with the Abbé in the caves of Spain, 
will not need to be reminded that he is the foremost authority 
in France, and, perhaps, in the world, on the subject of pre- 
historic art, and that it is largely due to his exertions that 
such strides have been made in its revelation. The Reindeer 
Men lived at the end of the Glacial Period and were, in the 
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main, hunters. ‘Their art, as shown by the Abbé in a series 
of lantern slides, exhibits a really surprising technical skill, 
From the large number of examples on the walls of their 
caves, on the rocks by the shore and often carved on the hor-is 
of a reindeer, which they have left behind, the lecturer tock 
specimens showing their gradual development as artists fro 
the days when they executed crude scratches, hardly recov- 
nisable as representing anything, down to the time when they 
achieved vivid and lifelike pictures of man and beast. It ws 
particularly interesting to observe that when an early arti t 
wished to depict the rapid approach of a horse he attain { 
his end by the simple means of providing the beast wi: 
six or seven fore legs, one behind the other. In one ca = 
were found two remarkably good models of bison execute J 
in clay. 


N extraordinary instance of the profit occasionally; 
earned by those who breed cattle occurred at the sale 

of Aberdeen Angus cattle at Aberdeen last week. Mr. 
Penny put up his champion bull and it was bought by Mr. 
Ricardo Sauze for a thousand guineas. It is only ten 
months old, and when it was six months old was bought by 
Mr. Penny for seventy-eight guineas. A little sum in 
subtraction will easily show the gross profit. Even after 
generous allowance has been made for feeding and other 


' expenses, there must be a satisfactory margin in such a price. 


Of course, only a madman would take an occurrence such as 
this as an inducement to go out to buy bulls cheaply and 
sell them dearly. Before doing:so he would have to be as 
good a judge of cattle as Mr. Penny and even then he would 
find that the majority of owners have a fairly good idea 
of the value of any six months old animal in their possession. 


FEBRUARY. 
Sweet month ! 
Sweet February ! 
Now all our hopes renew, 
Now snowdrops not a few 
Spread their small wings 
Amid the tender grass, 
Sweet month ! 
Sweet February ! 
When soft birds pass 
Amongst the flushing trees 
And in the urgent breeze 
Renew their last year’s loves, 
And heavy-bodied doves 
Sit in a silent ecstasy. 
There is no month to me 
So full’ of blessedness, 
As thou, 
Sweet February ! 

ANNE F, Brown. 


MR. SYMMONS, the Clerkenwell police magistrate, 

like a celebrated literary character of our day, is 
“ Askinforit.”” He will have all the strong-minded women 
on his top for certain remarks that he made to an applicant 
for a separation order last Saturday. He lifted up his 
voice and lamented, “a man is no longer master in his 
own house.”’ Also that “‘ the law is wobbly and weakened, ’ 
and, finally, that “ under the good old law a man could thras 
his wife so long as the stick was no thicker than his thumb. ’ 
We do not know when this law was repealed, but it use: 
to be often referred to in the pit villages of the Nort! 
before the miners had become civilised. ‘There it was 
common and comfortable saying that a man was entitle: 
to thrash any of his womenkind so long as the stick use: 
was not thicker than his ‘‘ thoom.” Most of us remember, 
too, the example of Black George, the celebrated game 
keeper in Fielding’s masterpiece. When his womenkin 
got out of hand he took down an implement whicl 
usually reposed in the rafters and quickly made his 
habitation once more an abode of peace and quiet. 
Whether we should. return to the ways of Black George 
and his like is a question for which we imagine the 
women will have no difficulty in finding for Mr. Symmons 
a very direct and conclusive answer. 
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MASTERPIECES OF TAPESTRY 


THE _FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION OF TEXTILES IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM-~—I 
By W. G. THOmMsOoN. | 


HE greatest exhibition of tapestries, carpets, silks and 

embroideries ever held in England was formally opened 

in the North, South and Central Courts of the Museum 

on Saturday last. The conception of it originated in 

the darkest period of the war, and when peace was 
declared influential committees were appointed to develop the 
idea on both sides of the Channel. Its organisation was taken 
up by the Ministries of the two Governments, and the project 
was steadily brought nearer realisation. The French Govern- 
ment appointed M. Saville Seligmann Commissaire Général 
and with him was associated M. Dumonthier, Administrator 
of the Mobilier National. ‘To these and to our own authorities 
this great Exhibition owes its success. On our part, the Govern- 
ment saw in the success of the project a means of strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between our gallant Allies and ourselves. 
The effect of this Exhibition on our manufactures will be enor- 
mou;, and none is more alive to that than the authorities of 
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the Victoria and Albert Museum, of the vast efforts in organising 
the practical carrying out of it the outsider knows little. ‘To 
Sir Cecil Smith, Director of the Museum; to Mr. Kendrick, 
Keeper of the Department of Textiles, and to the staff of the 
Museum, acknowledgment must be made of their untiring 
labours, which have, achieved such a happy result. Above all, 
we must record our appreciation of the noble generosity of 
France in the action of her Government and private collectors, 
who, in such.a time.as this, when national credit is based so much 
upon potential assets, lent us of their best to inspire our artists, 
designers, manufacturers and craftsmen. Nothing was omitted 
that could make the Exhibition a success. With the textiles 
came M. Dumonthier, accompanied ‘by members of his 
experienced staff, to arrange and display the exhibits. How 
splendidly they carried out their work is apparent to-day. ‘The 
North Court, which, some weeks ago, was likened to a railway 
station, has, been transformed, into a stately salon d’honneur, 
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IN THE TEMPLE. 
The tapestries of Rheims Cathedral. 
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with walls of bright blue, upon which are hung glorious tapestries 
woven at the Gobelins between 1686 and 1733. These are of 
magnificent and powerful colours, united in harmony by an 
all-pervading golden tint. Scenes from the “ Iliad,” the dance 
of the Nymphs, dance of the Shepherds and the Seasons, 
after Mignard, well sustain the glorification of the tapissiers’ 
art which this Exhibition has brought about. For what 
painting can vie with these in decorative strength and depth 
of colour? On the floors are huge Savonnerie carpets upon 
which are placed fine examples of French furniture. 

Passing to the South Court, divided by an avenue of palms, 
one finds on the left beautiful tapestries of Beauvais manu- 
facture of the eighteenth century. ‘The most attractive are 
the Chinese hangings, a set of four of exquisite colour and 
charmingly fantastic style. Here are the “‘ Vertumnus and 
Pomona” of Boucher, a pastoral by Huet, with military 
subjects by Casanova. The East Cloisters contain the British 
collection, small but of high order, comprising “ The Death of 
Hercules,” lent by the King from Hampton Court ; the magni- 
ficent Gobelins tapestries belonging to the Dukes of Portland 
and Rutland ; an early fifteenth century hanging illustrating the 
sacrament of the Tonsure or Holy Orders, contributed by Miss 
Enid Du Cane; most interesting Early Flemish panels lent by 
Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, and many other _ beautiful 
tapestries and embroideries from Hardwick Hall and 
elsewhere. 

In the right wing of the South Court are the most sensa- 
tional exhibits in the collection. ‘They are the Gothic tapestries, 
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and chief of them is the series representing the Life of the Virgin, 
which belongs to the much battered Cathedral of Rheims, jn 
which the Kings of France were crowned for a thousand y-ars, 
and from whence, happily, the hangings were remove to 
Toulouse at the beginning of the war. Their history is ¢ »m- 
plete. They were ordered by Robert de Lenoncourt sh: rtly 
after he became Archbishop in 1509 as a present to his cathe Jiral 
of Rheims and were received there about 1530—a long inte: yal, 
explained by the fact that there were no less than sevenicen 
very large tapestries in the series, their height being (ver 
seventeen feet. Who the artist or the weaver was is unkno vn, 
but the sources from which the former derived his mat: “ial 
have been discovered. Of the three lent to the Exhibitic \—~ 
“The Virgin in the Temple,” ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” and 
‘« The Presentation ’”’—the first was inspired by a Book of H. urs 
(Rheims); the incidents in the others are taken fom 
the “‘ Bible des Pauvres,” of which the original was thirtec ath 
century. It happens, therefore, that many figures are E rly 
Gothic, while the border of the tapestry and the buildings are 
mostly Renaissance in style. The colours are beautifully soft 
and refined, and have faded doubtless into a reflex of their 
original strength: delicate rose pinks, blues, almost. neutral 
greens and quiet golden yellows. In the tapestries the arms 
of Robert de Lenoncourt are displayed, and impart, with 
repetition, a rhythmic beat throughout the series. 

In ‘‘ The Virgin in -the ‘Temple ”—or, as it is termed, 
“The Perfections of Mary ”—she is shown seated, weaving a 
piece of tapestry stretched between columns. In one hand 
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The tapestries of Rheims Cathedral. 
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she holds a weaver’s slay to beat down the stitches, a basket of 
wools and a book are beside her, while at her back are the two 
angels who, according to tradition, brought her food. They 
bear bread and a ewer. To her right and left are two great 
unicorns, among the beautiful flowers of the garden, beyond which 
are adoring angels. In the sky is the Almighty Father with the 
scroll inscribed in Latin, ‘‘ Thou art all fair, my love, there is 
no spot in thee ” (Cant. iv, 7). In the side divisions are symbols 
of the Virgin. In each corner at the foot are prophets with 
Latin scrolls, that on the right from Proverbs xxxi, 29, ““ Many 
daughters have done virtuously but thou exceedest them all,” 
while the other has “‘ She worketh willingly with her hands ” 
(Proverbs xxxi, 13). The root of Jesse, the cedar of incor- 
ruptibility, the well of “ Living water ” (Cant. iv, 15) a door 
between towers “The door of Heaven,” -a fountain ‘ The 
fountain of gardens” and “The star of the sea” with 
other attributes are all illustrated, each bearing its Latin 
tag. Finally, they are all gathered into a g*and hymn in 
honour of the Virgin in Old French at the foot of the 
tapestry : 

Marie vierge chaste, de mer estoille, 

Puis de vive eaue ainsy que lune belle 

Cité de Dieu, clair mirouer non pollue 

En ung jardin fermée est résolue. 

Porte du ciel comme sokil estue 

Tour de David, lis de noble value. 

Cédra exalt, dixtillante fontaine 

De besongnier et de si grace pleine. 


The second tapestry represents “ The Adoration of the Magi,” 


* which the source of inspiration was the ‘‘ Bible des Pauvres.”” 
the stable is the blue-robed Virgin with the Child upon her 
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knee ; before her the Wise Men of the East present their gifts. 
St. Joseph is in the background, with the shepherds looking 
on, and on the left are the traditional ox and ass. Above are 
three adoring angels and the star. ‘The side incidents here 
have symbolic meaning—on the left Abner submitting to David 
on the right the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, 
taken as a symbol of the coming of the Gentiles to 
Christ. These are mentioned in the Old French verses at 
the foot. 

The subject of the third tapestry is “ ‘The Presentation in 
the Temple,” adapted from the “ Bible des Pauvres.”” Within 
the Temple the Virgin kneels to receive the Infant from 
the hands of Simeon. Behind her is St. Joseph bearing a long 
candle, and on the left a woman with a cage containing the doves 
of offering. Another figure is probably Anna. On the left 
at the foot is David, with an inscription “ The Lord is come into 
His holy temple ” (Psalm x, 5), while on the right is Malachi 
with the corresponding text from Malachi ili, 1. The back- 
ground is filled with scenes related to the central incident— 
the formal presentation of a Hebrew boy to his grandfather, 
and Hannah presenting the child Samuel to Eli, the high- 
priest alluded to in the verses. 

The historical importance, decorative excellence, fascina- 
ting colour, and pleasing compositions of these tapestries 
make them one of the outstanding features of the Exhibition. 
The marvellous collection of Gothic tapestries in the same 
section will be the subject of another article. The splendid silks, 
embroideries, vestments, velvets and the Robert Spence 
collection of gloves in the Central Court and elsewhere are 
also of great interest and importance. 
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PONIES FOR ISLINGTON 


[It is generally admitted that the National Pony Society’s fixture is, to the public, the most attractive of all the 
great spring horse shows held at the Agricultural Hall. This year Friday and Saturday, February 25th and 26th, 
will be devoted to the pony. The polo pony will be fully represented. In addition, representatives of all the 
mountain and moorland breeds will be assembled. Typical ponies from Dartmoor, the Fells and the Dales, 
from the Highlands and the New Forest, from Wales and the Shetlands will be brought into the ring together. 
Onlookers will thus be able to compare the characteristic points of our native breeds. Some of them will come 
straight from their semi-feral homes—rough of coat, perhaps less under control than their more imposing relatives 
of the polo ground. ‘They should make the horse-loving Britisher realise the dependence of this country on the 
foundation stock provided by its incomparable native breeds. Earl Haig—than whom none can speak with greater 
authority—has urged the national importance of our British ponies. Next week Islington will afford such‘ an 
opportunity of comparing the different breeds as does not occur elsewhere in the kingdom.—Eb.] 


‘* Ponies fresh from the cloud-mist.” 


Ponies, ponies for Islington! The patter of eager hoofs 

Rings through the London arches and dies in the London roofs ; 
Ponies following ponies, hogmaned, clipped and dressed, 
Ranelagh’s pride and beauty, Hurlingham’s picked and best. 


Kings of the world’s gymkhanas, heroes of bending fame ; 
Thralls of the ball and the stick, they’re made to the perfect game ; 
Mouthed to the lightest handling, ribbed to carry a weight, 


Ready to wheel at a whisper, ready to turn on a plate. 


Ponies fresh from the cloud-mist on the high green hills of Wales, 
Brecon mud on their shoulders, Appynt fern in their tails ; 
Wild-eyed, wonderful-crested roans and bays and greys 


Lone for the Irfon River and the old remembered ways. 
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“ Fresh from the glades of Lyndhurst.” 


Ponies up from the Forest, startled and swift and shy, 

Fresh from the glades of Lyndhurst where the watchful roebuck lie ; 
Foaled in the blackthorn thickets that look to the Channel tides ; 
Wild as the hawks that hover over the Beaulieu rides. 


Ponies down from the Shetlands, wards of the treeless ‘plain, 
Hard as the salted sea breeze, dour as the driving rain ; 

Tossing their tangled forelocks, nursing an ample pride 

In all they have done for England in teaching her sons to ride. 


Garrons bred where the birches cling to the mountain glen, 

Full of the fiery courage they share with the Highland men ; 
Yellows and duns and creamies, marked with the line of jet— 

The long black line that was never the badge of a bad one yet! 


Ponies bred on the moorlands above the Exe and Dart, 
Threading the crowded traffic with high undaunted heart ; 
Wisdom that skirts the bog-land, courage that climbs the tor, 
Brought from Dunkery Beacon to lead them in London’s roar. 


Hark to the stallions neighing! Hark to the trampling feet ! 
Beauty bent to the lead-rein sidling along the street !— 
Tide on the shores of Shetland lashing the sea-rocks rude, 
Call of the wind on Snowdon, scent of the Horner Wood ! 


WILL H. OGILVIE. 
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WILLEY HALL 
SHROPSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD FORESTER. 





ILLEY HALL lies ten miles south-east of 

Attingham as the crow flies, and it, also, is a 

large and well finished example of our classic 

style in its last phases, but dates some thirty 

years later than Attingham, when already the 
Gothic and the Tudor, nay, even the Egyptian and the Moorish 
styles, as they were then affected, had their eager votaries. 
The Wyatts were prepared to produce designs in any of them, 
although it was the pseudo-Gothic that James Wyatt grew 
to prefer and that his nephew, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, perpetrated 
so expensively at Windsor. Not so Samuel, whom we saw 
building Trinity House (Country Lire, April 26th, 1919), 
or his nephew, Lewis, who, first with him and then on his own 
account, is responsible for several country houses such as 
Willey in that section of the Midlands that includes Stafford- 
shire, whence the Wyatt family sprang. 

But there is a Willey Old Hall as well as a Willey New 
Hall, and, although only portions of the former survive (Fig. 9), 
it was once the house of knights and squires of local standing, 
members of the families of Lacon and Weld. Sir Richard 
Lacon, Sheriff of Shropshire when Henry V was king, had 
married the heiress of the estate, and his descendants, living 
at Willey, generally also served their turn as sheriffs and 
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several were knighted. But Sir Francis Lacon, Sheriff. in 
1612, inherited from the Blounts the Kinlet estate lying south 
of Willey and sold the latter place to John Weld in 1616. A 
paper which Mr. William Phillips contributed to the 1901 
volume of the “ Shropshire Archzological Society ”’ tells us : 
Old Willey Hall which existed at the time Mr. Weld purchased 

the estate, and which he afterwards occupied, stands a short distance 
east of the church (that is, what remains of it), and is now used 
as offices and stabling of the New Hall, built by Wyatt in 1821. 
It abuts upon what was formerly the old high road from Bridgnorth 
to Broseley. The solid stone masonry, the massive beams, the 
flooring and panelling of oak, with the mullioned windows, suggest 
the middle or latter part of the sixteenth century, as the date of its 
erection. Traces of a terraced pleasure garden may be seen on 
the south and west sides, but the customary dovecot of all manor 
houses of that period only remains in the name of the spot on which 
it stood. ‘The proximity of the church to the Hall! indicates that 
it was originally built as a domestic chapel. 

The country here is picturesque and tumbled, the higher 
lands having once formed the forest of Shirlot, a considerable 
portion of whose ancient area is occupied by the extensive and 
beautiful park, at the southern end of which the new Hall of 
Willey stands. But the estate also included lower, richer and 
better watered lands, such as were preferred in the Lacon 
days as the site of the dwelling of a family that drew much of 
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: its sustenance and clothing 
from the surrounding acres. 
Their house and church, there- 
fore, we find in a dingle or 
. narrow valley, widening at its 
base, where it opens on to the 
flat and fertile lands, through 
which flow subsidiary streams 
on their way to the Severn 
All this section of Shropshire 
bounded north and east by the 
Severn, which, first flowing east 
takes a sharp turn south afte: 
leaving Ironbridge, was domi- 
nated by the Abbey of Wenlock, 
which was lord over a group of 
twenty or more parishes that 
included Willey and formed 
from 1472 to 1885 the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Much 
Wenlock, one of whose repre- 
sentatives frequently belonged 
to the family that owned 
Willey. Such was Roland 
Lacon, who joined with his 
father, Sir Francis, in the sale 
of Willey to John Weld, 
Town Clerk of the City of 
Copyright. 3—THE SOUTH AND WEST ELEVATIONS. “COUNTRY LIFE." London. As even after his 
Taken from the heights above the lake, and showing the orangery windows and the south garden. purchase of Willey he retained 
his London residence in St. 
Clement’s Lane, he continued 
to hold the office, although he 
appears to have got the work 
done for him by a deputy at 
a figure sufficiently reasonable 
to make the investment fairly 
profitable. That he did not 
fulfil the duties in person was 
not from any lack of energy, 
intelligence or administrative 
ability, for we are told that at 
Willey : 





Immediately he came _ into 
possession of this estate he com- 
menced a series of improve- 
ments, which in a few years 
more than doubled its value. 
Being endowed with a strong 
capacity for business, he drained 
the bogs, constructed fishponds, 
and made good the roads. He 
developed the minerel wealth— 
the clay, iron, stone and coal ; he 
sunk pits, and built furnaces, 
and being within a compara- 
tively short distance of the 
great highway of the River 
Severn, he disposed of his pro- 
duce with ease. 





The Willey estate extends 
to Broseley, with its famous 
tile works and potteries, and 
approaches Coalbrookdale, an 
early seat of the iron trade, 
so that John Weld’s own acres 
were well situated for the pro- 
duction of mineral wealth 
But that his experiences in this 
direction were not always 
fortunate we may judge from 
the note that he wrote down 
for the guidance of his son in 
case of his death, wherein he 
warns him “not to be _ led 
away by Colliers, or miners.” 
The whole instruction sheds 
light on household and estate 
management nearly _ three 
centuries ago and is as follows : 


I advise my son not to be 
busy in Building, nor in suits 
in Law, nor in searching for 
coals, nor in Iron Works, nor in 
too much hospitality, or ex- 
pense, &c.; for these will be 
means to waste his estate. 
And let him not be led away 
Copyright 4-——TdE HOUSE STANDING UP ABOVE THE LAKE. Co.” by Colliers, or miners, or 
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It occupies the central! portion of the west side, and is lit by the windows of the bay, its eastern end being curved to match and filled 
with bookcases. 


projectors whose fair speech is but to get themselves money; Charles I came to a breach with his Parliament in 1641 Weld 
but if he have occasion of the help of any of these let it be done = was warmly on his side, and as High Sheriff for the year he 
upon good advice. : = ; Seng é ’ 

Let him never affect to have more ground on his hands for did much to consolidate and arm the King’s party in the county. 
tilling, feeding, pasture, or meadow than is fit for his own use, All went well, and Shrewsbury was held by the Royalists and 
or for moderate houskeeping ; for mice will consume his corn, Weld was knighted; but in 1645 the tide turned, and the 
ill servants will consume his butter, milk and cheese, ill markets other side, led by such men as Middleton and Mackworth, 


will make him he shall not profit, horses will eat out their bodies sleet th Rca Ria cuit Guul dain! Cacuees 
before they be fit for use, sheep for want of looking after will die. | §4!ned the upper hand. An attack before dawn, favoured by 


And keep no idle servants, for they are masters. But provide to many of the townsmen, led to the capture of Shrewsbury, 
have so much corn, so much hay, so much meadow, so much pasture, and among the prisoners were both Sir John Weld and his son. 
and so many servants as are requisite for moderate house-keeping. As Mr Phillips tells us: 

Beware of Charwomen, and comers and goers, for they are 


little better than theives. 
Be sure you get an honest man to be bayly to oversee your 
servants, and begin not to live at so high-a rate at first, for in so 


It was the general place of refuge for all the non-combatants, 
as well as those who held commissions, but had no men to command. 
Many people deposited their valuables here owing to the insecurity 


doing I have hurt myself, and had more sorrow than pleasure. 
Exactly the date when the above was written Mr. Phillips does 
not tell us, but certainly there was a period of John Weld’s life 
during which he had much “ more sorrow than pleasure.” When 


of private houses in the country : hence the number of important 
persons taken prisoners, and the large amount of plunder seized. 
The success of the Parliamentarians was so swift and 
unexpected that there was really no resistance, and the Welds 
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are ‘ particularly mentioned as being surprised in their beds.” 
They were in durance for some considerable time before they 
were allowed to compound for their ‘‘ delinquency ” at a cost 
of {1,121 18s. 4d. and £849 respectively, and even then Sir 
John had difficulty in recovering full possession of the estates, 
so that as late as 1650 we find him writing to the Commissioners 
for Compounding and stating that, although he had fully 
satisfied them and paid all the money required, he was still 
kept out of his rights. Therefore— 


“cc 


Y° petitioner humbly prayes y" honers will please to directe 
y" letters to the Committee off Salop to put y" petitioner into 

the same possession as he was at the time of the sequestration. 
This was done, and the elder Sir John lived in peace to see 
the Restoration of the Monarchy, dying in 1666 at the age of 
eighty-five. His son, the younger Sir John—he, too, had been 
knighted by Charles I—succeeded him, and we find him acting 
in the Commission of the Peace for the ‘Town and Liberties 
of Wenlock and sitting in Parliament for that borough in 1678, 
soon after which he died. His grandson was the last of the 
male line who held the estate, which, when he died in 1748, 
passed to his only daughter,. who fourteen years earlier had 
married Brooke Forester of Dothill Park. He came from 
across the Severn, where his ancestors—whose surname arose 
from their office as King’s Keepers—had held land from early 
Plantagenet, if not Norman, times, a Hugh Forester being 
witness to a deed dating from the days of Richard I. Canon 
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Bridgeman wrote an account of the family for the 1891 volume 
of the “ Shropshire Archzological Society,” where we learn 
that : 

The original tenure of the Foresters of Watling Street, o1 
Wellington, consisted of half a virgate of land in the Manor oi 
Wellington, co. Salop, which was held of the King in capite by 
serjeantry. ‘The tenants’ duty was to take custody of Wellington 
Hay, or that portion of the Wrekin Forest which is still markec 
by the locality called the Heygate, and which was otherwise calle« 
the Forest of Mount Gilbert. 

The Haye was available as a feeding ground for the men o! 
Wellington, and the Foresters, among other duties, had tc 
collect the dues. The charges for pannage were 2d. for yearling 
swine, 1d. for swine six months old, but nothing at all fo: 
piglets, since the Latin entry concerning them reads “ nichii 
pro porcellis.” 

The first owner of the half virgate to be heard of away 
from Wrekin Forest was the young man who came up t 
London early in the sixteenth century and, though a Freemat 
of the Company of Patten Makers, appears to have been one 
of Henry VIII’s bodyguard, since that king calls him ‘“ our 
trusty and well-beloved John Forster of Wellington, gentilman,”’ 
in a grant dated 1520, wherein—because of some infirmity of 
his head “ he cannot conveniently without his greate daungier 
and jeobardy be discovered of the same ”—His Majesty licenses 
him “ to use and were his bonet on his hede at all tymes and 
in all places as well in our presence as elsewhere.’’ Canon 
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Bridgeman surmises from this that he will have been one of 
the two attendants who are depicted as “ covered ” in a repre- 
sentation of the cavalcade of Henry VIII on his way to meet 
Francis I on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. By then, or soon 
after, the “‘ half virgate held freely of the King ” has developed 
into the manor of Wellington Haye, and until Charles II’s 
time its owners are described as “ residing at Watling Street 
in the large timber house on the south side of that ancient 
Roman road, a situation well suited to their office of forester- 
ship.” But long before Francis Forester died in 1665, his 
son, another Francis, had taken up residence at Dothill with 
his wife. She was a daughter of the first Lord Newport of 
High Ercall (Country Lire, February 23rd, 1920), and had 
married in 1635 John Steventon of Dothill, who died two 
years later, having had one son by her. She then married 
Francis Forester, the younger, who hung up his hat at Dothill 
during the minority of her son. The latter dying four years 
after he came of age, left Dothill to his mother with remainder 
to his half-brother, William Forester, who succeeded his 
mother there in 1661. He was returned for Much Wenlock 
in 1678, his colleague then being, as we have seen, the second 
Sir John Weld of Willey. He continued to represent the borough 
until his death in 1718, except during the short reign of 
James II. He had been one of the ardent Whigs who had sought 
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to exclude that prince from the succession, and, indeed, appears 
in 1683 to have been making preparations for taking up arms 
to that end. He it is to whom the following reference is made 
in ‘‘ North’s Examen” : 

In Shropshire a gentleman of £2,000 to £3,000 per annum 
was discovered to have fifty musquets, which he concealed and 
would not own but by parcels, when he saw they were resolved 
to search and must find them. And they likewise found 700 weight 
of powder hid under ground. And when they were upon search 
one of the company put his stick into an oven, and felt something, 
which upon stirring jingled, which occasioned the emptying the 
oven of ashes, among which they found 50 pike heads. 

With William III came his reward in the shape of knighthood 
and a return to Parliament. He had given his family importance 
in Shropshire, and his son improved the position by his 
marriage with the heiress of William Brooke of Clerkenwell. 
But a still greater step upwards was taken when their son, 
Brooke, married the Willey heiress in 1734. He lived there 
until his wife died and their son, George, came of age in 1759. 
From that date for over sixty years Willey Old Hall, to which 
additions in the later Rennaissance style appear to have been 
made, was the home of this famous hunting squire. He never 
married, and, by his will, Willey and six other manors passed 
in 1811 to his cousin, Cecil Forester. His father had been 
Brooke Forester’s younger brother, and thus Willey now went 
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Flights of steps curve up on each end of the inner hall, meeting over the entrance to the orangery. A bridge%connects 
that point with the gallery running round the hall. 
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away from the Weld blood, though the new owner, under his 
cousin’s will, added the Weld name and arms to those of 
Forester. He was already a man of means and _ position, 
having married a daughter of the Duke of Rutland in 1800. 
Nine years later we get a glimpse of him in merry mood, for 
then Harriet Watkin Wynn writes to her brother : 

I must tell you of Forester, who arrived at Belvoir in a wig 
& a pair of goggles, as an Irish Dean, & took them all in so com- 
pletely that the Duke introduced him in sober sadness to the 
Bishop of Durham. 

In 1821, as a just-created peer and owner of a fine new house, 
he receives his neighbours from far and wide. Harriet Watkin 
Wynn is now the wife of Thomas Cholmondeley of Vale Royal, 
who was made Lord Delamere at the same time as Cecil 
William Forester obtained his peerage. They are at the great 
reception, and she reports to her mother, who writes to a 
relation : 

Harriet & Lord D. returned from Willey full of course of 
admiration & good report, but from others I hear there was a most 
lamentable deficiency of “ Staff of Life’? & that many, among 
whom was my informant, having come 15 & 20 miles returned 
without breaking bread. 

The new peer only enjoyed his honours for seven years. In 
May, 1828, he is very ill in consequence of a fall from his pony. 
But no danger is apprehended, and his family go to the ball 
that George IV gives “to all the juvenile Nobility ” in that 
month, and where Lady Watkin Wynn thinks “ Isabella 
Forester was the decided beauty of the room.” Ten days later 
her father had passed away. 

When he began and ended his new building is not very 
clear. The ‘ Architectural Dictionary ” which assigns dates 
to most of Lewis Wyatt’s work, fails to do so as regards Willey. 
We have seen that William Phillips calls it “‘ built by Wyatt 
in 1821,” whereas Mr. H. E. Forrest in his “‘ Old Houses of 
Wenlock ” speaks of “ the building of the new Hall in 1813-5.” 
In any case, we may be certain that all was trim for the 1821 
reception. 

Benjamin Wyatt, of an old Staffordshire yeoman stock, 
was a farmer and timber merchant near Stafford, where late 
in life and with his sons he designed and built the infirmary 
in 1782-87. ‘That was years after his fifth and cleverest son, 
James, had won his spurs as a rival to Robert Adam, and then 
turned away from the classic path to become an ardent pseudo- 
Gothic, treat some of our cathedrals in a sadly drastic manner, 
and ruin William Beckford with the Fonthill ‘“‘ Abbey ” extra- 
vagances. Lewis was his nephew, born in 1788 and competing 
for London Bridge in 1801. His first important domestic 
work was the enlargement and recasing of Hackwood for 
Lord Bolton in 1810 (Country LirE, May 24th, 1913). In 
the following year we find him at Tatton in Cheshire, and 
for many years afterwards that county was a favourite area 
for his work. He mostly avoided his uncle’s Gothic 
excursions, but followed his earlier classic style. At Heaton, 
near Manchester, James Wyatt had, in 1772, first used the 
curved bay, sheltered under a flat dome supported by columns 
and an entablature, that became characteristic of the family 
designs and forms one of the features of the Willey exterior 
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(Fig. 2), the others being the north portico (Fig. 1) and the 
orangery with its long, unbroken fenestration occupying the 
centre of the south elevation (Fig. 3). 

If we approach the house from Broseley we drive for miles 
through and down the wonderfully diversified and grancly 
timbered park before reaching the site that was chosen as being 
a nearly level stretch of ground in a lap of the hills, open :o 
the south, but protected on all other sides. At its western ed ze 
there is a rapid drop to the hollow where the little stream fis 
been dammed up to form a long winding lake (Fig. 4). This 
view is well seen from the library, which is lit by the grourd 
floor windows of the curved bay. Three terraces, connected 
by stairways, are levelled out of the bank and form a mest 
successful garden effect. More level ground to the south >f 
the house permitted of the formation of an extensive level 
stretch of parterre and lawn (Fig. 3). Entering the hovie 
through the north portico and passing through a vestibule, 
we find ourselves in a great central hall lit from the roof (Fig ~), 
A gallery runs around supported on three sides by columns. 
The shafts imitate Sienna marble, the florid Corinthian capitals 
being painted white and carrying an entablature imitating white 
veined marble. The key pattern of the soffit and the modillioned 
cornice that supports the fish scale balustrade of brass are well 
designed. The general effect is ample and dignified and the 
execution almost better than we should expect at that date. 
The south end of the main hall opens out into an oval staircase 
hall (Fig. 8). Bronze tripods are used as newels for the springs 
of the stairs, and both these and the lamps that rest on them 
are of the highest quality of workmanship, worthy successors 
to the finely wrought metalwork that Matthew Boulton had 
begun to send out from his Soho factory near Birmingham 
fifty years earlier. ‘Through the central doorway of the staircase 
hall we reach the orangery, used as a sitting-room rather than 
as a greenhouse, while occupying the west side of the house 
are the drawing-room and ballroom, with the library in between. 
The library door, seen in the illustration (Fig. 5), is of the type 
that runs through the house. It is of mahogany with black 
mouldings to the panels and a flat fillet dividing the dark figured 
mahogany in the centre of the panels from the much lighter 
coloured veneer used in the border. There is much good 
furniture in the house. Several French pieces—such as the 
Buhl tables in the hall and the very fine tall Louis XV clocks 
by Jean Bapt'ste Baillon, of which one is just seen on the staircase 
—were probably purchases of the first Lord Forester. On the 
other hand, he is likely to have inherited the lacquer cabinets 
and other eighteenth century furniture that we find in the hall 
gallery ; while the great oak table (Fig. 6) of Jacobean character, 
over twenty feet long and with a good carved rail, may often 
have been spread with good things for the guests of the Welds 
at the Old Hall. The first Lord Forester was in turn succeeded 
by three of his sons. On the death of the Reverend Orlando 
Forester, Canon of York and fourth Baron, in 1894, his son 
Cecil succeeded him and was in turn followed in 1917 by the 
present and sixth Lord Forester, who, like so many of his fellow 
great landowners, has found it advisable to obtain a tenant for 
the Hall and retain one of the lesser houses on the estate for his 
present occupation. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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It was the home first of Lacons and then of Welds, but is now used as offices and stables. 
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COLLEGE 


UCH of the undoubted fascination of stamp 
collecting can be attributed, apart from the inborn 
spirit in many people of collecting something, to 
the wide field of historical and geographical interest 
constantly brought before the collector. In addition 

to these and other obvious interests, there are by-paths in 
philately which lead to many a fascinating delve among curious 
happenings of the past—happenings of which in many cases 
stamps are our only reliable record. 

That many of the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
once issued their own stamps may come as a surprise to many 
old University men. Mr. Lionel Asprey possesses a collection 
of College stamps, which, after that in the albums of His 
Majesty the King, is probably unrivalled. We are privileged 
to illustrate a tew items from Mr. Asprey’s collection and to 
give a short history of these interesting issues. 

The issue of their own postage stamps by various Colleges 
ws only a tangible manifestation of an ancient privilege which 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have possessed from 
time immemorial. Under the Act of the Long Parliament of 
1056 (re-enacted by 12 Car. 11. c. 35) it was expressly enacted 
that “the two Universities might use their former liberties, 
richts, and privileges of having special carriers to carry and 
re-carry letters as they formerly did, and as if this Act had not 
bien made.” The Act from which this is an extract was 
revealed in 1710, but this ancient University right was reserved. 

No interference was made by the Post Office authorities 
wih these privileges until some fifteen years after the stamps 
hd been introduced. In January, 1886, the Postmaster- 
General, Lord John Manners, objected to the use of special 
College stamps and to the provision of special letter boxes 
cleared at stated times, as an infringement of his rights. ‘To meet 
this objection a meeting of the Heads and Bursars of Colleges 
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and Halls in Oxford was held on February 11th, 1886, and 
advised the Colleges to discontinue the use of special stamps, 
to abolish their letter boxes, and only to send by messenger 
such letters as would thereby reach their destination quicker 
than if sent by post ; the messenger to be paid by the message 
and not by a fixed salary. ‘The Rev. H. Cumming in his admir- 
able monograph on these stamps writes: ‘ It cannot ever be 
alleged that the success of the Postmaster in his proceedings 
in 1885, in any way proves that the use of the stamps was 
illegal. The utmost that can be urged is that the Colleges 
did not consider the point worth contesting, and with the 
courtesy one might well expect, quietly acquiesced, under such 
pressure as was brought to bear, with the wishes of the 
authorities.” ‘The privilege of a private message post is still 
theirs by Act, and it has yet conclusively to be proved by modern 
law that they have not a legal right to issue their own stamps. 
Perhaps once again we shall see stamps proudly bearing the 
arms of their College and bearing witness to an ancient and 
historic right. 
THE OXFORD STAMPS. 

Keble, which had only been opened in 1870, was the 
first College to issue stamps. ‘The exact date of this first stamp 
is unknown, but was probably in the October term of that 
year. The design consisted of the arms of the College enclosed 
in a pointed oval frame and embossed on vermilion-coloured 
paper, and was of the value of one halfpenny. Fig. K1 shows 
this stamp used on an original letter and cancelled with the 
official College mark consisting of five dots. A slight modifi- 
cation was soon introduced, and the same stamp appeared 
with a cleaner perforation of smaller gauge. Fig. K2 shows 
one of the few known unused specimens of this stamp. ‘The 
Asprey Collection contains several used specimens on letters, 
including the earliest dated copy known. In use concurrently 
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STAMPS, USED AND UNUSED, ISSUED BY MERTON AND HERTFORD. 


with this stamp was one from the same die embossed on rose 
paper and roughly perforated like the first issue. Fig. K3 
illustrates one of the three unused examples 
in the collection and also one used on 
envelope. All these stamps are rare, and 


illustrated (Fig. L) is from Wyon’s original proof sheet in 
black. 


In 1879 Hertford followed with an issue of stamped 








Mr. Cumming states in his book that of 
Fig. K2 only six and of Fig. K3 only fifteen 
unused specimens are known. Fig. Ky 
illustrates the next issue, used and unused. 
This stamp is larger and is on magenta- 
coloured paper, and is extremely rare. In 
1876 a new die was made and stamps 
issued printed in blue (Fig. Ks5). In 1882 
there was another alteration of die (Fig. K6). 
Envelopes and postcards were also in use at 
this College and were produced from the 
original die, the embossing being in red. It 
is illustrated on the extreme right. 

Merton was the next College to follow 
Keble’s lead and issued stamps in 1876. 
There were two dies for the early Merton 
stamp. ‘They consisted of the College arms 
enclosed within a band bearing the name of 
the college. ‘The stamps were embossed on 
blue-surfaced paper and were produced in 
strips of thirteen stamps. Fig. M1 shows a 
brilliant unused pair from die 1, and Fig. M 2 
one of the only two known used specimens of 
the same stamp with clear cut perforations on ‘ ' 
very deep blue paper. The Asprey Collec- St-J ,Oxon 
tion also contains a specimen of the same 
stamp from die 2, of which only about 
six stamps survive. The figure at the top 
right-hand corner illustrates the new type 
issued in 1883. Envelopes and cards exist, 
the stamps being embossed in dark blue 
from die 1. 

Lincoln followed with an issue of stamps 
in 1877. This stamp was printed from 
a steel plate engraved by Mr. A. Wyon and 
is probably the handsomest of all College S 
issues. It was printed in varying shades of blue 
and neatly perforated. There are examples 
from all printings in the collection, including 
complete sheets; the block of four stamps 
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envelopes (Fig. Hr), for which there was evidently not. very 
much demand, as used specimens are rare. This College, 
though a supply of adhesive stamps had been ordered in 1875, 
only placed them on sale in 1882. Again, the use made of 
these must have been small, for only two specimens have 
survived used on original letters and cancelled with the official 
Hertford obliteration, an outlined cross patée fichée. One of 
these is in- the Asprey Collection and is illustrated (Fig. H2). 
Although Mr. Asprey was himself at Hertford only six years 
after the use of these stamps ceased, it is interesting to note 
that they were even then so far forgotten that he did not at 
that time hear of their existence. 

Exeter issued a stamp in 1882 (Fig. Er). A fair number 
of specimens have survived, but used examples are rare. 
The postcard issued by this College (Fig. Ez) is of consider- 
able rarity, only about a dozen specimens being known to 
collectors. 

All Souls’ issued one stamp only, in 1884, printed in pale 
rec. We illustrate an impression from the original copper- 
plate (Fig. A8). 

St. John’s also issued only one stamp, in 1884. In 
unused condition this is probably the commonest of all 
Co lege issues (Fig. St. J.). It was printed in grey. 

Balliol prepared a stamp for use, but the withdrawal 
of ll College stamps prevented its issue. The design consisted 
of a double shield embossed in red on white paper (Fig. B). 
A few specimens are known, including two complete strips 
of seventeen, which was the form in which the stamps were 
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produced, one strip being in the Asprey Collection. The 
embossing was done by hand, some stamps being printed one 
way and the remainder the reverse, the result being that each 
strip contained one pair in what is known to collectors as the 
“ Téte-béche ” condition. 


THE CAMBRIDGE STAMPS. 

At Cambridge the issue of stamps by Colleges was more 
restricted, and only three different stamps were produced. 

Selwyn issued one stamp in 1882 (Fig S). | It 
printed in black on pink paper and was imperforate. 

Queens’ followed suit in 1883 and issued an attractive 
stamp printed in green and perforated (Fig. Q). 

St. John’s was the last College to issue its own stamps. 
The stamps were lithographed in vermilion (Fig. St. J., 
Cambs.), the design being taken from a woodcut in Cooper’s 
“Annals of Cambridge.’”’ The issue had but a short life, 
as at the end of the Michaelmas Term in 1885 it was 
withdrawn in deference to the wish of the Postmaster-General. 

This concludes a very slight illustrated description of a 
most fascinating collection, interesting alike to the stamp 
collector, the postal historian, and the old University man, to 
whom a sight of some of these forgotten stamps may bring 
back interesting memories. 

It is with a certain pleasure that I recall that all these 
most interesting College stamps passed through the hands of 
my firm, the’ Philatelic Stores, with the rest of the Asprey 
collection. A. J. SEF. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG 


By A. CROxTON SMITH. 


AN, being a reflective creature, had sufficient good 

sense, even before he had reached any high degree of 

civilisation, to impress the descendants of the domesti- 

-cated wolf into his service. By a strange irony of 

circumstances these descendants, in the course of 
centuries, were taught to regard the wild animal as their foe 
and to fight him @ outrance when he attempted to harry their 
masters’ flocks or cattle. 1 think it will be found that the older 
races of sheepdogs are of the powerful, high-couraged sort, 
fit to cope with any marauders and equipped with shaggy 
double coats that keep off the weather. The lighter dog, 
suitable for herding, would be a later development, arising from 
the changed conditions of the times. The bigger still survives 
in the Pyrenees, some of the Italian mountain regions and 
in Eastern Europe; and informed opinion favours the view 
that our own Old English sheepdog is descended from one 
of the Continental breeds. 


He is no parvenu in these islands, for there is an admirable 
specimen shown in a picture of Gainsborough’s painted in 
1771. The portrait is too faithful to admit of any dispute 
concerning the identity of the dog. He is the same homely 
bobtail that I have seen many times in the Midlands, though 
lighter in bone and build than the aristocrats of the show ring. 
The latter owe their superior looks to selective breeding, better 
feeding and more careful tending, and are really very comely 
animals, sturdilys put together, with a commendable freedom 
of action. In colour they may be grey, grizzle, blue or blue- 
merled, usually with white markings. They should be short 
in back, deep in chest, front legs dead straight with heavy bone 
carried well down to the ground, and the hocks should be set 
low. The harsh pin-wire coat which is so desirable is not always 
met with to-day—it is often too soft and fluffy. Few puppies 
are born tail-less, the appendage usually being removed 
close up to the body when they are a few days old. 
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After all that can 
be said, however, in 
favour of the appearance 
of the bobtail, we like 
him best for his devotion 
to master or mistress 
and for the sensible 
brain that is contained 
in his wise head. The 
sheepdog has always 
been noted for his 
sagacity and teachability, 
no matter to which 
variety he belongs. Sir 
Walter Scott has given 
us a number of instances 
in his novels, one of 
which may be quoted. 
Two rascals, a sheep 
farmer and his shepherd, 
living’ in the Border 
country, in 1773 carried 
on a systematic devas- 
tation of the flocks of 
their neighbours, wholly 
through the instrumen- 
tality of a dog belonging to the shepherd. This man would 
indicate to Yarrow by day the particular sheep which he 
desired, and at night, when dismissed for the purpose, the 
dog would go straight to the pasture and drive off the animals 
which had been shown to him. He seemed to know as well 
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as the man the dubious 
character of the task 
upon which he yas 
engaged, for he selected 
the most secret patns 
to his master’s farm. If 
he -met the shepherd 
when he was about his 
dishonest work he o}- 
served great caution in 
recognising him, and if 
he had aot finished the 
business by daybreak be 
would desert the she p 
and proceed home alone. 
In fact, one may say thit 
the intelligence of the 
sheepdog seems to be 
limited only by the 
capacity of his master 
for imparting instruction. 

Miss McTurk of 
Blaston Manor, Upping- 
ham,. whose beautiful 
dogs are illustrated this 
week, expresses her sur- 
prise that more people do not take up the Old English sheepdog, 
as he has so many things in his favour. Asa guard and companion 
she thinks he has no equal, and he is so human in his ways, 
and his affection for his owner is so wonderful that he cannot 
but help appealing to any animal lover. He is capable of doing 
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almost any 
work that a 
dog should do 
for man. 
During a 
severe snow- 
storm Miss 
McTurk had 
some poultry 
completely 
buried, which 
terriers were 
unable to 
find. One of 
her Old Eng- 
lish sheep- 
dogs, how- 
ever, dug up 
the lot, and 
was very 
prou d of 
itself on 
finishing the 
task. 

As there 
was practi- 
cally no 
breedingdone — Copyright. 
during the 
later years of the war, most kennels are much depleted. There has 
been an unprecedented demand for young stock in this country, 
and Americans are always ready to buy the best. Good bitches, 
especially, are now very scarce and, as it is upon them that we 
nave to rely for future success, some time must pass before 
our old position is regained. Some of the dogs exported by 
\liss McTurk have done much winning in the United States. 
‘ler kennels were founded on a combination of two famous 
strains, namely, the Weather, owned by Mrs. Fare Fosse, and 
*he Brentwood, owned by Mrs. Charter. The pick of the lot 
it the present time is Ch. Night Raider, which is a glorious dog 
in every respect, of the true pigeon blue in colour. He enjoys 
the distinction of having a genuine harsh pin-wire coat. Although 
he was born in 1917, in consequence of circumstances arising 
from the war he was not shown until last year, but when he did 
begin he was speedily made a full champion. Numerous offers 
have been received for him from America, but the utmost his 
mistress could be prevailed upon to do was to expatriate a 
beautiful son of his which she had intended to keep. Old Bill, 
a 1919 puppy, has done much winning. At the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association Show last year he was placed reserve to Night 
Raider for the Challenge Certificate. Tip Toe, the father of 
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the two dogs 
mentioned, 
as a son of 
Ch. Tip Tip 
Weather, is 
perpetuating 
some of the 
most famous 
blood of the 
present 
century. 
Blaston 
Country Girl, 
a daughter 
of his, also 
typical in 
every way, is 
being kept 
solely for 
breeding. I 
had _ written 
that old Ch. 
Hallaton 
Country Lad 
still conferred 
lustre on the 
kennel, when 


A BRACE OF MISS MCTURK’S OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG PUPPIES. T. Fall. the news 


came that he 
had passed away. He was irreconcilable after the death of 
The Bearer, who occupied the adjoining kennel, and nothing 
would induce him to cat. 

I agree with Miss MecTurk that it is difficult to understand 
why so many foreign breeds should be preferred to the Old 
English sheepdog, which is essentially British in descent, looks 
and character—a son of the soil, so to speak, with a love of open 
air and wide spaces. ‘Though he can adapt himself to the life 
of a town, he is at his best in the enjoyment of complete freedom. 
I am convinced that he could be trained for police work as well 
as any dog living ; he is unexcelled as a guard, and his strength 
makes him a desirable companion for a lady when out walking. 
In these unsettled times an animal of his size affords a sense 
of protection and security, whether in the house or not, that is 
more comforting than the knowledge of being insured against 
burglary or accident. 

That more attention must be paid to his toilet than to that 
of a dog with a short coat is obvious; but if he is well brushed 
once a day the wrong way of the hair, he is less trouble than 
would be imagined. Once or twice a week a comb should be 
used in order to prevent any matting. ‘Too much bathing 
spoils the texture of the coat. 


A STUDY OF PRIVILEGE 


ICHAEL SADLEIR’S new novel, Privilege 

(Constable), is another sign that the minds of the 

most capable young writers of to-day are far less 

concerned with the past and the present than they 

are with the futuré. Recently two books have been 
reviewed in these pages which deal with different aspects of 
the same thing. One was “ The People of the Ruins,” by 
Edward Shanks. It could be treated as a forecast of what is 
going to happen a century or two centuries hence. The other 
was “ Revolution,” which treated of what might happen 
to-morrow. And now comes Privilege, which deals not with 
national but family affairs, yet family affairs that have very 
great connection with the fortunes of the country. Some 
writers, dealing with these novels, have treated them as though 
they were books of prophecy. They are nothing of the kind ; 
at any rate, the world at large ought not to accept them in 
that sense. The more profitable manner is to consider them 
warnings of what may occur unless this country of Great 
Britain, and, indeed, the whole civilised world, looks to its 
steps and treads warily. That there is danger no thoughtful 
man can doubt. We can imagine the Carlyle of some long 
distant future picturing the England of this moment over- 
shadowed by clouds of destiny. While the heedless majority 
goes on its way without considering the meteorology thoughtful 
men are wondering whether the clouds will dissipate and blow 
away, as others have done before, or will fall with destructive 
effect. It is not the novelist, not the man of imagination alone, 
who feels all this. The Prime Minister, with his almost 
incanny instinct for giving voice to the apprehensions as well 


as the aspirations of the hour, has uttered a very poignant 
warning on the subject. The passage is so memorable that it 
deserves to be quoted in full: “Is the danger past? Is it ? 
Do not say ‘ Yes.’ I wish to God somebody could, because 
it worries me—worries me—fills me sometimes with dread 
when I see the facts. Can someone tell me the danger is past ? 
Someone in authority. Someone with vision. Someone whose 
word we can take, who can say, ‘ Yes, the danger is over.’ | 
should be so glad that I would sign my resignation to-morrow 
and retire. But is there anyone here or anywhere else who 
can say the peril is past? You see Governments tumbling 
in other countries, one after the other.” 

The quotidian citizen may, for lack of insight and imagina- 
tion, denounce utterances like this or try to throw contempt 
upon them. He will say of the novelist, this is only fancy. 
The man is writing not so much to save his country from 
disaster as to secure a good sale at the booksellers. That 
would be the note of one wholly out of touch with literature. 
Those more in sympathy with the exercise of the imagina- 
tion would be apt to discount the warning by saying that 
history had simply provided the novelist with an arena 
singularly apt for the staging of his characters. In other words, 
the novelist is thinking of art more than the well-being of the 
country. Similarly, he would say of the statesman that he 
may have other purposes to serve than the one avowed. He 
depends ultimately on securing the goodwill of the voters of 
the country. He, being human, has his own ambitions and 
is a clever student of party interests. ‘These criticisms and 
explanations would be applied indiscriminately to any writer 
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and any speaker. They are not personal, but general. Nor 
is it at all unreasonable that such deductions should be made. 
Men are actuated by complex motives, and few have the 
capacity, even if they had the will and determination, to isolate 
the love of country and think of that alone. On the other 
hand, when all deductions have been made, justice demands 
that each should be credited with some love of country, or 
otherwise these thoughts would not have come into his mind. 
That is why such novels as we have mentioned and such a 
grave speech as that made by the Prime Minister ought to 
be treated not as prophecy, but as warning. It needs no 
recalling that the Empire has been many times in the course 
of its history threatened by disruptive forces. There have 
been periods during which the outlook was as black as could 
be painted. But the ship has weathered all previous storms 
and with good guidance may weather this also. 

The book before us at the moment, as has already been 
said, deals not with the nation as a whole, but with a class, that 
which very frequently is described as “ the privileged class.” 
It is the history of the decay of a county family. The author 
is a writer of exceptional merit and it is not without significance 
that he opens the book with a passage from the Burial Service : 
““ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, 
and is full of misery.”” It is the burial of the family that is 
celebrated in these pages. It begins with the death of the head. 
Lord Whern is a country gentleman of a not unfamiliar type. 
Hunting is his passion, and the scene in which it is illustrated 
is the killing of a fox within the walls of a consecrated building. 
The dogs get the fox, as a matter of fact, at the very chancel, 
and Lord Whern gives the death halloo in the building itself. 
Nothing could more strongly illustrate the exaggeration of 
the love of hunting from a diversion and amusement to 
its abuse as a ruling passion. He leaves behind him a 
family of boys and girls in each of whom the progress of decay 
is marked. ‘They are all sensualists, but the successor to the 
title is the worst of all. His life is divided between wine, 
women and sport, and eventually he comes to a violent death. 
Michael, the next one, is actuated by a finer sense of caste, a 
knowledge of what becomes a gentleman, and has an interest 
in politics. Beyond this he is very little superior to the brother 
whom he succeeds. The telling of the story is put into the 
mouth of the third son, one who has a lame foot and is therefore 
not qualified to take the same place in field sports as his brother. 
But he has literary gifts and those of a connoisseur. He is, in 
short, a man of taste, yet very conscious that he shares the 
sensuality of the family. One of the girls is typical of the 
reckless, swearing young lady of to-day. Her language is 
interlarded with oaths that one in her position would have been 
banned for using half.a century ago. A very short specimen of 
her language will explain it better than we can : 

‘**God bless the man!” cried Monica. ‘‘ Where the hell have 
you been? Here am I waking the dead 





Another sister is more reserved and shares to some extent 
the tastes of her youngest brother. But it will readily be seen 
what sort of house they kept and what forms their merriments 
took. ‘The forces: making for decay in the family are very 
obvious. In the first place, all the members have been en- 
franchised from the necessity of working and that means a great 
limitation of their interests, so that they are led into. vice, if 
it were only to escape endless boredom. An honest old serving- 
man describes them in language which we do not care to copy, 
though its strength and truth justify its usage. The second 
point is that they have learned nothing of the repression which 
is second nature to those who have to make their way in the 
world. Many a man or woman has the character and inclina- 
tion which would lead to vice and crime and yet manages to 
live what is outwardly at least a blameless life. They have been 
forced to cultivate the habit of repression. With them a good 
character is necessary to the maintenance of a position, to the 
achievement of ambition, to the retention of the respect of 
their: fellow citizens—to a great many other motives which 
are not always virtuous or even admirable. With others, 
cowardice is the upholder of respectability. The man with 
predatory instincts often refrains for a lifetime from stealing 
just because he fears the consequences. The same reason keeps 
others from going astray in different directions. 

But Mr. Sadleir’s aim is partly to show that a well seated 
and rich family have less cause to discipline their feelings and 
passions. They do as they like in perfect carelessness of public 
opinion. His history goes to show that the end of these things 
is calamity and that the members of his family, so far as they 
were typical, were answerable for the rebellion of labour. 
** Privilege ’’ should be accorded, if we read the moral truly, not 
to wealth and power, but to respect only. The class or individual 
that forfeits respect 13 playing a very considerable part in bringing 
about the revolution which is always a possibility, though we 
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hope a remote one in this country. Fortunately the lords of 
Whern do not form the majority of their class. A tendency 
among the young especially is to seek out a career or profession 
and to follow it as assiduously as if they had to depend upon the 
results. 


THE KEATS CENTENARY 


A FAME NOT ‘WRIT IN WATER,” 





NE hundred years ago, or to be exact, on February 23r<’, 
1821, John Keats died at Rome in the arms of his faithfv! 
friend, Severn. Before passing away he made the we'! 
known epitaph which he said might be placed over his grave : 
‘* Here lies one whose fame is writ in water.’”’ But time he; 
not fulfilled the sad prophecy conveyed in these words. -So far 
from having been ‘writ in water,” the fame of Keats has 
increased and become more enduring with the years, so that after th. 
passing of a century, his poetry is more appreciated by his countrymen 
than it was during his lifetime. ‘There was always a select band of 
admirers of him, even at the time when the great guns of criticism 
bombarded him and his gallipots—‘‘ Who killed John Keats? I said 
the Quarterly, so savage and Tartarly.” Before his death he had 
made many friends, among whom Leigh Hunt and his wife were 
the most conspicuous. It will always be to Leigh Hunt’s credit 
that in spite of vagaries which Dickens rather unkindly dwelt upon 
in Harold Skimpole, he was the most faithful and appreciative 
critic that Keats ever, had. There was Severn, too, whose artistic 
perception saw the full beauty of his work ; and there were the poets 
of his time. 
CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
Keat’s life was a very short one. It lasted only twenty-six years. 
But these years were great in the history of English literature. Among 
his contemporaries, his greatest admirer was Shelley, who, when 
drowned in the Bay of Naples, was found with the poems of Keats 
in his possession. Between the two kindred minds, there was not 
much communication, because of their very different positions in 
society. Shelley might easily have forgotten his aristocratic descent, 
and one may add his outlook, which remained aristocratic even at his 
wildest moments. Parenthetically it may be noted that the same thing 
was absolutely true of Byron, and later of Shelley’s most fervent admirer, 
Algernon Swinburne. Shelley was drowned the year after Keats died, 
but those who were very greatly his seniors survived him for many 
years. Coleridge lived to 1834, and Wordsworth to 1850. At bottom 
the mind most akin to Keats’ was that of Coleridge. The difference 
between them was a difference in energy rather than anything else. 
In. one of the books annotated in the hands of Coleridge, which 
is to be found in the British Museum, there is a marginal note in his 
handwriting, ‘‘ to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.” It puts 
in a phrase his procrastinating disposition. Visions of beauty as 
exquisite as any that visited Keats were seen by his eyes, but 
he seemed to lack a something of. the efficiency that his younger 
contemporary possessed. Occasionally, as in “ Kubla Khan,” he 
showed us pictures that Keats would have been transported to realise, 
but for the most part we only have indications. Every percipient 
human being who visited the shrine at Highgate was struck with the 
conversation’ of the great fat poet whose mind was ever teeming with 
ideas. He was like a carver who conceives a beautiful object, but 
ever procrastinates and puts off hammering it out of the marble so 
that either the freshness is gone when he does make the attempt o: 
it is never made at all. Keats was very different in this respect. Young 
as he was, he had the faculty of shaping his vision and- making it so 
that all could understand. Here one is only trying to’say in a stumbling 
sort of way what the Poet Laureate has put much more. effectually. 
Dr. Bridges in the introduction which he wrote to the .“‘ Poems oi 
John Keats” for the Muses Library singles out fo: special praise : 
power he shared with Shakespeare. “I mean,” says Dr. Bridges 
“a power of concentrating the far reaching resources of language o1 
one point so that a single and apparently effortless explanation rejoices th 
wsthetic imagination.’”” As examples of this he takes in Shakespear 
the well known sayings : 
“My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.”’—Macbeth. 
‘* Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.’’—Hanmllet. 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” —Tempest. 


The examples he selects from Keats are, perhaps, not the happiest 
available, but they illustrate the meaning : 
“The journey homeward to habitual self.” 


“Solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven.” 


’ 


““My sleep had been embroider’d with dim dreams’’ 


It was not verv fair to Keats to place him side by side with Shakespeare, 
as it makes the inferiority visible. Still the youngest of the nineteenth 


century poets carried a spark from the torch of the Elizabethan— 





t 
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“Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks,” 
and— 
** How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood.” 
KEATS AND WORDSWORTH. 

If the genius of Keats was in contact with that of Shelley on one 
hand and that of Coleridge on another, it was also in touch with one 
who was perhaps the greatest of modern poets, William Wordsworth. 
The men temperamentally were very different. Wordsworth cold, in 
a way, matter of faet; Keats, warm-blooded and. living more in 
imagination than in reality. Yet there was a kindredship between them. 
We might take a single sonnet to illustrate at the same time the points 
of likeness and those of difference. It is the one beginning : 

“The World is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; ” 
The touch of moralisation is great and noble, but probably it did 
not move Keats, who must have wished he had written the end : 
“Great God! Id rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.”’ 
You have the very essence of Wordsworth in “‘ Desidera.” 
“‘ Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind— 

I turn’d to share the transport—O with whom 

But Thee—deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find ? ” 
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But the true magic of Keats was his own, and it is an element that no 
contemporary, indeed, no other poet, possessed. 
“OQ what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 


Two LaureEaTEs AND Keats. 

It is significant of much that the selection of poems, made, we 
presume, by Alfred Tennyson in conjunction with his friend Palgrave, 
does not differ essentially with that which the present Laureate made for 
his well known Anthology. In his old essay on Keats, Dr. Bridges, 
the critic, classifies and places in order of merit in a way that Dr. Bridges, 
the poet, would probably not have approved. 
excellent in Keats to very small dimensions. 


He reduces the really 
Of the Sonnets he says 
that twelve is all to which the very highest praise can be given, and that 
number encroaches on the second best. Of the ten very fine Sonnets he 
notes that Matthew Arnold selected eight, of which five are among the 
eight which he has set first : ‘‘ Much have I travelled,’ ‘‘ When I have 
““Come hither all sweet maidens,” ‘‘ Four Seasons,’ ‘* Bright 
” “T cry your mercy,” 
Time’s Sea.” 


fears,” 
Star;* “'@) Soft 


” 


once, 


““As Hermes 
On such a fine 


Embalmer, 
“The day is gone,” and “ 
point there is no need to linger here. What has been said surely 
establishes the truth of the position from which we started, namely, 
that Keats’ fame, instead of having been only 
strengthened with the lapse of time and never was higher than it is 
to-day. P. AG, 


writ in water,”’ has 


SHIKAR WITH A CAMERA in KASHMIR 


By Captain B. 


r HE photographs which illustrate this article were 
taken in a Kashmir game sanctuary, or “ rakh,” 
during a month’s leave and are my first efforts in 
photographic shikar. No shooting is allowed in the 
sanctuaries, so I left my rifle behind and _ only 

took a pistol for protection against bear and leopard, which 

might come after my dog at night. 


HAVING MOUNTED THE SLOPE HE TURNED HIS 


A. S. BRUNSKILL, 


M.C., INDIAN Army. 


I was disappointed on my arrival to find what a small 
variety of animals there were in the rakh. ‘The forest 
watchers said that the Kashmir stag, wrongly called bara- 
singh (‘‘ twelve points. ”’), and a few musk deer and black bear 
were the only inhabitants. The black bear were doing con- 
siderable damage to the maize fields, but, coming down late at 
night, they had retreated before daylight. Red bear had not 





HEAD AND CAUGHT SIGHT OF ME. 
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yet arrived from their summer haunts, and musk deer (“ roos ” 
were so shy that my quarry was eventually reduced only to the 
barasingh. 

All the earlier expeditions which we made proved fruitless. 
We missed a good opportunity the first evening, when we 
arrived at a “ salt-lick”’ on the way home and began to talk 
among ourselves, for grass-cutters were working quite close 
to us and we expected nothing near them. All at once a young 
hind got up from the mud of the salt-lick and was gone 
into the forest before I could do anything. I tried sitting up 
over the salt-lick, but was unsuccessful, for the deer came 
down late and went up hill again early. The wind, too, was 
seldom favourable. One evening it betrayed me, and all I 


aie 
rece 





HE STOOD VERY WELL FOR HIS SECOND 


knew of the presence of the stag was a startled bark and the 
crash of its flight. 

On another evening we watched a hind calling from the 
edge of the forest and two stags which came down to join her 
from the neighbouring hills. One was very large and wary. 
He watched us for a long time where we were sitting in the 
open, but we did not move. Unfortunately the light failed 
before I could take a photograph of them all together. How- 
ever, gradually we came to know that the barasingh fed 
every morning in a meadow high up on a shoulder of the 
mountain. With glasses we could see them grazing there, and 
in the end we devoted all our attention to that one spot. It 
was easy to get close to them, but they always detected us at 
the last moment. Continued failure and a fall into a stream 
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made me pessimistic, and the watchers began to tire of this 
strange shikar. 

At last, one morning, we were successful. We had climbed 
to the edge of the meadow from where a stag had imme- 
diately bolted. Other barasingh were grazing 200yds. 
away, and on the skyline were two young stags fighting. They 
all seemed to be moving across our front and up the hill, so 
that we had to climb up through the trees in order to intercept 
them. After a short detour I crawled into the meadow again 
with the camera hanging from my neck, a most uncomfortable 
proceeding on all fours, the grass being covered with frost and 
my hands extremely cold. As there was nothing to be seen, 
I left the watcher to keep a look-out while I went as quietly 
as I could through the woocs 
above the meadow to cut off the 
deer as they moved up-hill. 

After a long blank time of 
waiting I went once more up 
the hill where the shoulder 
narrowed to a steep spur dotted 
with small trees and rhododen- 
drons and falling in a precipice 
upon one side. There were 
here a few. paths by which 
barasingh crossed the spur 
from one forest to the other, 
and here came my opportunity. 

It is a well known fact 
that one may dispense with 
cover if one does not move 
and if the wind is favourable; 
but I did not expect to prove 
it as thoroughly as I did on 
this occasion. I had _ been 
sitting there only a few minutes 
when I heard a loud bark 
behind me; so close it sounded 
that I thought I had _ been 
seen. I turned my head slowly 
and looked up the spur, but 
there was nothing in sight. 
The camera was quite ready, 
the shutter set, the slide drawn, 
and the sling round my neck, 
so I got cautiously to my 
knees and then stood up. 
Twenty yards away I saw a 
pair of antlers tossed into sight 
on the side of the spur. A 
stag was clambering — slowly 
up towards me. He looked 
enormous, but was in reality 
only just full grown and had 
ten points to his antlers. In 
colour he was light dun, with 
legs and throat rather blackish. 
Having mounted the slope, he 
turned his head and caught 
sight of me. I kept quite still, 
but had, somehow or other, to 
bend my head and look into 
the mirror of the camera. I 
did so very slowly, hardly 
expecting that he would remain 
standing where he was. It 
seemed an age before I found 
his image on the screen, but 
he did not move an _ inch. 
Another age passed while | 
focussed with one hand and 
pressed the trigger with th: 
other. Down came the shutte’ 
with a flop, and round and off went the stag, while I automatic- 
ally closed the dark slide and reversed it and—there he was, 
staring at me again from a little farther off. He stood very we'l 
for his second photograph, and then, having decided that I was a 
tree or something of the kind, took himself off in leisurely fashion, 
crossing the spur on his way to join the rest of the herd. I sat 
down and munched a biscuit, feeling distinctly better. 

I dropped down the hill with the dark slide safe in am 
upper pocket, wondering all the way whether I had focussed 
properly and if, in my excitement, I had held the camera quite 
still. In the end I was able to shout to my Pathan servant, 
‘“‘Dwara taswiran thik di” (“ Both pictures are good’), to 
which he replied with a pious exclamation of thanks to 
heaven. 


PHOTOGRAPH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILK AND CHILDREN. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sirn—In your January 15th number of 
CountrY Lire “ Physician ’’ makes a sweeping 
statement, ““ A child does not require a drop 
of milk when weaned from its mother’s breast.” 
In most instances I think that the middle 
course is the safest to follow. It is a well known 
fact that the teeth of the American and Canadian 
soldiers were more sound than those of the 
British soldier. Their early diet comprises a 
liberal supply of milk (often milk is the only 
beverage until the age of twelve is reached) 
and such hard food as an abundance of apples 
and wholemeal bread. I am of the opinion 
that a pap diet is unsuitable for the develop- 
men: of the teeth and jaws of young people. 
Unised teeth, muscles and jaws do not 
dev. lop properly. A child should chew hard 
crusts, plenty of apples, etc. (these foods by 
the friction incidentally help to cleanse the 
teet'.), but, as Professor Simpson points out, 
“A growing boy can do with a lot of nourish- 
ment, but is there enough in the food he 
get: >” I think the whole thing comes to this 
fro... a dental point of view. Milk taken in 
mo: erate quantities as a food adjunct would 
do .o harm if the teeth were properly brushed 
anc if the teeth and jaws were exercised. 
Juc “ment as to the time of taking the milk 
cer inly would be useful. Bread and milk 
las: ‘hing at night would be contra-indicated. 
If :e apple were taken at that time it would 
see . more reasonable, and the teeth should, 
mc: over, be brushed after that. I do not 
kno’- much about schools in these days, but I 
bel’ ve that practically everything is taught, 
bot’ for the mind and for the body. It seems 
to no that if one could arrange a system of jaw 
and oral exercises it would contribute more 
to ‘1e making of a normal healthy mouth 
than concentrating so much on the importance 
of diet. As far as the teeth are concerned, it 
is a pity that chewing gum is not nice to see. 
It cieans the teeth and exercises both jaws 
and teeth.—C. 

“DENTIST” SAYS THE MILK CRAZE 

SHOULD BE INTERRED. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In considering the subject under dis- 
cussion, no one can reasonably ignore the 
destructive effects of a milk diet on the teeth 
when certain precautions are not taken, and 
make it a question of food value from the point 
of view of protein and fuel only, as Dr. 
Stenhouse Williams appears to do. Good 
teeth have a very considerable value, as was 
amply demonstrated during the war. But 
even were we. to limit the discussion to the 
protein and fuel value of foods, milk would 
be unsatisfactory compared with the mixed 
diet—the natural diet of man after weaning. 
When economy is of pressing importance a 
mixed diet should usually consist largely of 
bread and other cereal foods and _ potatoes, 
supplemented by cheap proteins, such as 
fish, cheese, and the pulses, and cheap fats, 
such as dripping and margarine. This can 
easily be verified by consulting a table of food 
values, such as that given in Dr. Robert 
Hutchinson’s standard book on ‘“ Food and 
the Principles of Dietetics.’ But there are 
other food values which ought to be con- 
sidered ; for example, the value any particular 
food has in keeping the mouth and alimentary 
canal in a hygienic state. As regards the 
mouth and teeth, the dental profession seems 
to be generally agreed that fresh fruit and 
vegetables, even cooked vegetables, have a 
high value in this respect, whereas a milk diet 
ls regarded as being distinctly conducive to 
oral malhygiene and dental caries. There is 
another hygienic value often overlooked by 
those who confine their attention to the protein 
and fuel value of foods. Milk, as is well known, 
has proved itself to be a most excellent medium 
for carrying and spreading disease. Even 
though cows were always free from tuberculosis, 
which they are not; even though farms, 
dairies, milkmen and milk cans were always 
kept scrupulously clean, which they are not ; 
and even though the milk were sterilised and 
delivered in sterilised glass bottles, which it 
seliom is, things would not even then be 
Satisfactory. It has recently been shown that 
mi: is very liable to become contaminated 
after distribution. When exposed to the air, 
éve. for a short time, it gets infected with 
acicrla unless antiseptic precautions are 
taken, and in no ordinary food do disease 


germs proliferate with such alarming rapidity, 
especially in summer. Few houses, particularly 
among the working classes, are provided with 
a trained and conscientious nurse, and the 
mother of more than one child may not always 
have the time nor the inclination to keep the 
house like a hospital ward. With regard to 
Mr. Wilfred Buckley’s suggestion that children 
should be taught to sip the milk so as to prevent 
the indigestible clots which cow’s milk is so 
apt to give rise to in the stomach, I would only 
say that zf children could be so taught, the 
clots might to a certain extent be avoided, 
but this would in no way overcome the other 
objections to the milk diet for children which 
have already been alluded to. Would it not 
be far simpler, safer and more satisfactory 
just to inter the milk craze for children with 
its late lamented and once-beloved cousin, 


the sour milk craze for adults ?—DEenTISsT. 





FORWARD SEAT IN 
HUNTING FIELD. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I see that in the note appended to your 

article on this subject Captain Lionel Edwards 

seems to think that an even stronger case 
could have been made out for the longer 
stirrup and the rein, but in order to strengthen 
his argument from the example of cross- 
country riders he need not have gone back 
so far as ‘“ The Flying Child ” of Kinlet 
and his famous Arab. In our time we have 
seen men who never thought of sitting 
with knees up to their horse’s withers or of 
taking the horse’s reins up short while they 
leaned forward. We have seen horsemen 
like Lord Lonsdale, Lord Chaplin, the rough 
riders Downs and Dick Webster, hunt 
servants like Tom Firr, heavyweights like 

Mr. Douglass of Market Harborough, men 

like Colonel Forester—even when an elderly 

man, one of the finest horsemen ever seen— 

‘Bay ” Middleton or Captain Smith. We 

have heard from our fathers of Lord Wilton ; 

we have ourselves seen the present Lord 

Southampton and his father’s huntsman, 

Frank Beers of the Grafton, in the field. But 

I should fill your paper and exhaust your 

patience were I to enumerate all the riders 

I have seen or heard of, all of whom rode with 

long stirrups, with a light hand, long reins 

and sitting in the middle of the saddle. I 

would rather err with these than be right 

(as I think Colonel McTaggart, in the Nine- 

teenth Century, is not) with the advocates of 

the forward seat. In one thing I agree with 

Captain Edwards, the forward seat is impossible 

for polo players —T. F. Date. 
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THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 
To THE EpITorR. 


February 12th : Pte 

1,886lb. of food eaten cost. . : a grees 

Shell and grit x3 ae oF.3) © 

Time paid out for feeding, etc. Rees HG 

Advertising, £2 ; carriage, £19s.9d. 3 9 9 
Rent, 10s. ; depreciation birds, £1 ; 

plant, £1 a ae a SATS 

£27 3 3 

2,323 eggs sold realised 50 18 6 

1 chicken (killing) °o 7 10 

£et) Or “4 

Balance pee 2 Ss 


Some interesting facts : 
This week 
2,413 eggs produced cost 


Last week. 


for food and labour 2.10 2.17d. each 
The eating eggs realised... 2.75 2.75d. each 
Each bird ate me 29.81 29.99 ozs. 
The food cost per Ib. 290° 2.95d- 


This week I bought maize at £15 and Sussex 
ground oats at £29 per ton. It looks as if all 
my eggs produced during the next twelve 
weeks, except those weighing under 1? ozs. or 
over 2}0zs., will be sold for setting purposes, 
and as if my profit will not be less than £25 
per week.—F. G. PAYNTER. 


wv 


To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—I should like to know the composition 
of the food used in feeding the 981 hens, for 
it seems to me the cost of 2.37d. per bird 


per week is extraordinarily low. 
Mr. Paynter would say.—J. B. R. 

[I give a copy from my Food Book for 
week ending Febtuary 8th: 


Perhaps 


32st. wheat at 2s.8d.perst. 4 5 4 
1g{st. Oats at 2s. gd. per st. 2 12 11 
274st. maize at 1s. 104d. 
per st. : ee es ey, 
Corn Me oo G9 9 10 
2ost. middlings at 2s. 3d. 
Per st: «. a as, of, 
12st. maize meal at 2s. 11d. 
per st. .. a oe ee 6 
Sjst. ground oats at 3s. 8d. 
perst: .... if Zo tr Ss 
Meals : Ss 10 § 
53st. meat at 3s. 6d. perst. o 19 3 
34st. flaked maize at 3s. 2d 
per st. ee 7 Ooh a 
54st. biscuit dust at 4s. 4d. 
per st. I 3 10 
2. $4.2 
Las tar 5 


1,886lb. at 2.3d. per Ib. 


The 2.37d. in the statement of February 5th 
was the cost per egg—not per bird.--F. G. P.] 


SUMMER TIME, 
To THe Epiror. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to urge through your 
columns the earlier institution of summer 
time ? This year, as in 1918, Easter falls in 
the last week in March, and it would be 
advantageous if summer time were made to 
include the holidays instead of waiting till 
April 3rd. As a matter of fact, there is sufficient 
daylight much earlier in March, now that 
most workshops and factories do not. start 
until 7.30 or 8 o'clock, to enable the altering 
of the clock at the beginning of the month, 
with consequent advantage to those who have 
only time to work their gardens and _allot- 
ments in the evenings. March is the most 
important time of the year in the preparation 
of the ground and the sowing of seeds, and 
the extra hour in evening light during the 
whole month would be of incalculable benefit. 
A minor matter is the saving in lights, although 
even in that respect considerable economy 
would be effected. It is also to be hoped that 
the clock will not be altered back again earlier 
than the middle of October at the soonest. 
S. O’Dwyer. 


FARMERS AND SUMMER TIME. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—-I am not a farmer, though my instincts 
and bringing-up are decidedly farming, and 
I am glad to learn that your correspondent 
Mr. Edge does not over and above like 
summer time. I do not think any other farmer 
does and certainly none in my district. The 
unduly early hour is altogether against dealing 
with success on the land, as night-time rain 
and strong dews make work unpleasant and 
not altogether profitable. Summer time upsets 
milking times and tends to restrict the supplies, 
upsets shepherds’ work, disorganises team 
work. and interferes with all other routine 
farm work and is dead against general arrange- 
ments. ‘True, it suits most allotment holders 
and small-holders and nurserymen, but it tends 
even with them to foster the ‘‘ ca’ canny ”’ atti- 
tude of all paid workers, especially Union men, 
who will play with their teols and smoke and 
talk even under the very eyes of the employer, 
Generally it tends to rob men of their sleep. 
either in the morning or at night, and most 
of all tends to make life less earnest and young 
folks more giddy and more fond of sport, with 
less work and more money. I may be wrong, 
but am not by any means alone in looking at 
things in this light—Jusa. | 


A BITTERN IN DEVONSHIRE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—A particularly fine bittern has recently 
been visiting the marshes of the River Ax, near 
Axminster. A native of northern lands, the 
bittern is seldom seen in England, and rarely, 
if ever, so far south as Devonshire. Consider- 
able criticism has been occasioned by the fact 
that this rare bird has fallen the victim of a 
sporting gun.—G. P. M. 
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ANNALS OF OLD BOND STREET. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am pleased to see that several of your 
correspondents have been interested in the print 
of the Western Exchange in Old Bond Street 
that I sent you some little while back. I there- 
fore venture to send you another, published in 
1808, representing an ‘“ Exhibition of Water 
Colour Drawings ” in Old Bond Street. I have 
looked at the authorities which one of your 
correspondents quoted, but have been unable 
to identify the gallery. ‘‘ Old and New London ”’ 
quotes a remark from Pennant, that a hundred 
and fifty years ago Bond Street “‘ abounded 





with shopkeepers of both sexes of superior 
taste,” and, no doubt, in 1808 it offered an artist 
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and new country. All these things they do 
very well. The circumstances under which 
they play are in their favour. In the first 
place, the ice is very similar to that which they 
get “‘ over there,’’ where their curling is all 
done under cover. As one member of the 
team put it, “‘ They provide the roof, and 
walls and the water. and God freezes it ”—a very 
convenient arrangement. Secondly, the fact 
that they are playing here every day is in itself 
a great pull over many of their opponents, 
some of whom may not have “thrown a 
stone ” on more than half a dozen days in as 
many years. ‘Though they do not profess to 
be a picked team, they have proved themselves 
fine curlers, and have won the great majority of 








AN OLD BOND STREET PICTURE GALLERY. 


a good chance of selling his pictures to the 
fashionable crowd depicted. Perhaps one of 
your readers can again help me with an identifi- 
cation.—H. 


MATTERS OF INTEREST FOR 
COLLECTORS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am much interested in your article of 
a little while back in which Mr. William 
Bunting refers to an unusually beautiful wall 
hanging of the Jacobean period belonging to 
Mr. Frank Partridge, which he surmises may 
represent King Lear and his daughters! In 
almost every detail this hanging resembles 
the set of Elizabethan tapestries at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; but the work is more 
perfect, the colour richer, and the faces at the 
corner suggest masks in Mr. Partridge’s 
hanging. Mr. W. G. Thomson, in his inter- 
esting letter in Country LiFe January 29th, 
says: ‘In the Jacobean period the favourite 
figure subjects were mostly allegorical, scrip- 
tural, mythological or historical—very rarely 
were they taken from contemporary literature.” 
True; but might not this represent one of the 
‘rare? occasions. The Queen of Sheba is 
always depicted as followed by a large train 
of attendants. Solomon would surely have 
advanced to meet her, not received her seated. 
King Lear was a tired old man, Goneril is 
protesting her affection for the King, while 
Regan, afraid of losing anything, sweeps aside 
her sister’s train, ready to take her place and 
Cordelia stands patiently behind. Goneril 
and Cordelia seem to wear crowns, while Regan 
is represented with a hat. This is only a 
suggestion, but one which appeals to me.— 
EveLyN BrapsHaw, Principal of Royal School 
of Art Needlework. 


THE CANADIAN CURLERS IN SCOTLAND. 
To tHE Eprror. 
Sir.—Here, in Scotland. we are taking the 
greatest interest in the visit of the team of 
Canadian curlers. Their object in visiting 
this country is not solely to try to win matches, 
but they have come over, as they say them- 
selves, for the sport, and to encourage if 
possible the feeling of comradeship and 
brotherhood between the peoples of the old 


their Scottish matches and have played very well 
at Manchester. As to their style of play, one 
thing is noticeable, they all play from the 
‘*“ Hack ”’ instead of the Crampit, and they 
all have that easy delivery of the stone, beauti- 
fully laid down, as if they were vlayirg on the 
face of a mirror, and taking care not to crack 
it. The stones they use are generally rather 
bigger and heavier than ours, keen, but with a 
wide “‘ sole’ and plenty of “cup.” One or 
two of cur visitors come from parts where they 
play with “irons ”’ but they seem to have adapted 
themselves quickly to playing with ‘‘ rocks.” 
as one of them called our prettily polished 
Ailsas and Crawford Johns. Though one or 
two of them may stand out as better players 
than the rest, they are all good, and it is inter- 
esting to note how they change their order of 
play, Mr. A. leading one day and possibly 
skipping the next. This may not be the safest 
way to win matches, but, as they say, they are 
here for the sport.—C. F. S. 
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A NATURALIST IN MACEDONIA. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—This photograph shows a couple of 
species of Neuropterous insects belonging to 
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CURIOUS BALKAN INSECTS. 


the family Megaloptera, a race but scantily 
represented in England, but comprising some 
fine species more or less common in the 
Mediterranean region. The insect in flight 
is Nemoptera coa, which is an extremely local 
species and I only met it once during the two 
years I was in Macedonia. It was ina mulberry 
orchard by the side of a river, and I thought 
it an extremely dainty creature, as it flitted 
gracefully over the rushes. Its fore wings are 
about 2}ins. in expanse and very broad in 
proportion, compensating for the atrophied 
state of the hind wings, which are elongated 
into streamers, three or more inches long and 
only about }in. wide. The two insects on 
the right are Ascalaphus longicornis, which, 
although essentially a neuropterous insect, at 
first sight resembles a butterfly, owing to the 
intensity of the black and yellow colouring of 
the wings and the possession of heavily knobbed 
antennz. Although not particularly common, 
this insect is to be found in all parts of Mace- 
donia during June, and when resting on the 
grass is of very singular and striking appear- 
ance. It takes short, swift, erratic flights, 
dashing straight upwards and swooping down 
to rest again.—HERBERT MACE. 


EXAMPLE OF FOG 
CRYSTALS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph shows one of 
the finest examples I have ever found of fog 
crystals, and was taken a few days ago at a 
height of 3,500ft. on Beinn Cruachan in Argyll. 
Fog crystals are formed on the windward side 
of rocks and boulders of the high hills a‘ter 
strong winds accompanied by fog on the tcps. 
These fog crystals are frequently of very 
beautiful shape and finest texture. They all 
face towards the wind that was blowing at ‘he 
time they were formed. There has, ‘nis 
winter, been unusually little snow and fost 
on the high hills —SrETOoN GorpDon. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


FAMOUS HOUSES TO BE LET FURNISHED 


46 HE Letting of Country Houses,” 
the heading of the article last week 
in Country LiFe, became by the 
time that it was in the reader’s 
hands ‘capable of considerable and 
important extension, no less a 

property than Syon House being placed in 

the lists for letting, and Messrs. Trollope, who 
received the Duke of Northumberland’s in- 
structions during the week-end, have also to 
let his town house in Prince’s Gate. Both 
mansions are available with all the furniture 
and works of art; and the Duke’s decision is 
important, not only by reason of the great 
interest, of a personal and general character, 
of both properties, but because of its being 

Iiiely to accelerate the movement to place 

stinguished houses in the market, both for 

ele and letting. Perhaps it would not be an 

:iwarrantable assumption that, in this respect, 

2 Duke of Northumberland may prove to 

, in regard to the letting of mansions, what 

- Duke of Bedford was in the break-up and 

e of landed estates. By a coincidence, the 
ter nobleman’s name comes very much to 

e fore to-day in connection with two very 

luable and extensive London estates and a 

tion of his country property, as explained 

er. 


IASTER WORK OF ROBERT ADAM. 


a 


— et At etm 


Syon House, the subject of illustrated 
icles in Country Lire (Vol. v, page 112; 
|, XLVI, pages 728, 802, 838 and 874), is 
»v admittedly not a country, but a suburban 
ise. In its situation it is still as delightful 
ever, with a country quietude and beauty of 
environment which make it hard to believe that 
it is within half-an-hour’s motor ride of the 
West End. In this respect, suburban proximity 
with the essentials of the finest country house, 
Syon House will naturally suggest two other 
notable mansions in the same part of the outskirts 
of the western suburbs of London, namely, 
Chiswick House and Osterley Park. The 
former, a very celebrated house, described in 
Country Lire (Vol. Iv, page 464; Vol. tx, 
page 521; Vol. XIv, page 336 and Vol. xLiul, 
pages 130 and 160), like Syon Park, enjoys what 
has been called a “‘ sympathetic environment ”’ 
—no more illuminating expression could 
be used—and it is one of a small number 
of eminently distinguished seats, the existence 
of which, so close to London, is a matter of 
congratulation. 

Syon House, somewhat to the south of 
Brentford, stands on the site of a convent 
founded by Henry V in the year 1415. It was 
granted, after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
to the Lord Protector Somerset, by whom the 
present house—much altered, however, in 
the seventeenth century by the tenth Duke 
of Northumberland—was built. It contains 
state rooms which are the master work of 
Robert Adam, described in his ‘‘ Works of 
Architecture ” (1778), and Inigo Jones certainly 
did some work at Syon House, tradition assign- 
ing at least one of its well known features 
to him. 

That Syon House should be surrounded 
by suburban development recalls the circum- 
stance that the town house, originally called 
Northampton House and afterwards North- 
umberland House, was in the first instance 
regarded as being so far from the centre of 
things that, according to a privately printed 
paper issued by the Duke of Northumberland 
in 1866, the Earl of Northampton was reproached 
for going so far afield as the village of Charing 
for a site for it. That was at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the mansion being completed 
about the year 1605. London was not long in 
spreading around “the village of Charing,” 
and within a couple of centuries we find Pennant 
deploring, in 1806, that “it is unfortunate 
that nothing can be more confined than the 
Situation of this. great house. The noble 
front is pent up by a very narrow part of the 
Strand, and behind by a mean cluster of houses, 

To-day the leaden lion—the blue leonine 
crest of the Percy family—which was placed 
over the front of the Charing Cross mansion 
in 1749, to remain there for 125 years, is con- 
Spicuous at Syon House. 

_ The Duke’s present town house, No. 17, 
Prince’s Gate, overlooking Hyde Park, is also 
to be left furnished for any period not exceeding 
tWo years. 
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BLOOMSBURY AND COVENT GARDEN. 


E said just now that other ducal possessions 

in town were rather in the public eye at 

the moment. The reference was, of course, 

to the Duke of Bedford’s Bloomsbury estate 

and to that unique estate which, on the eve 

of the war, was sold to Sir Thomas Beecham— 

Covent Garden Market and _ surrounding 
freeholds. 

The former property is, in part, the subject 
of a formal announcement by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, to the effect that the contract 
between the Duke of Bedford and the Govern- 
ment for the sale of 11} acres as a site for the 
University of London has been sealed. 

Covent Garden Estate, for which the Duke 
received “‘ level money,’ a couple of millions 
sterling, is in process of re-sale in sections. 
Sir David Burnett (Messrs. Edwin Fox, 
Burnett and Baddeley) has just completed the 
disposal of a large number of freeholds for 
approximately half a million sterling. The 
Duke of Bedford’s impending sale of an exten- 
sive estate in Devonshire has been mentioned 
in these columns. 

The Government purchase of the Blooms- 
bury site is not accepted by an influential section 
of those interested in the future of the Uni- 
versity of London as closing the matter, and 
efforts have been made during the present 
week to have the whole question reopened, 
especially in view of the fact that the London 
County Council will be called upon to make a 
substantial grant towards the cost of buildings 
for the University. If the opponents of the 
Bloomsbury scheme have their way, it will 
bring into immediate prominence the future 
of another eminently important London man- 
sion, Holland House. ‘The proposal is that 
part of Holland Park should be bought as a 
site for the University, and if that is achieved, 
the almost inevitable result must be to involve 
the consideration of the historic house itself 
from a new angle, and that not its heretofore 
residential character. The agents for Lord 
and Lady IlIchester are Messrs. Drivers, 
Jonas and Co. The house has been described 
in Country Lire (Vol. 1, page 632; Vol. x11I, 
page 272; Vol. xvil, page 870). 

** DRAYKELO.” 

DRAKELOWE, near Burton, is to be let 
through Mr. F. R. Hadsley. ‘The house 
is of many dates, but the best interior work 
was done about the years 1680-90. The pro- 
perty has been described in CouNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. x1, page 368, and Vol. xxi, page 378). 
Leland, as long ago as the year 1540, was 
writing of “‘a very fair manor place and park 
at Draykelo.” The pleasure grounds and 
gardens are of exceptional beauty, but un- 
questionably the most noteworthy thing about 
‘“* Drachelawe ’’—to give the estate its name as 
in Domesday—is the unbroken chain of descent 
through one generation after another of the 
same family, the Gresleys, Sir Robert, referred 
to in the illustrated description, representing 
the twenty-eighth generation of his house. 
The tapestry room and china lobby are noble 
apartments. To quote from the description 
given in these columns: “‘ The depraved taste 
of the late eighteenth century turned the larger 
dining-room into a panorama of the Peak 
country,” with artifices which, as a lady visitor 
admiringly wrote in 1794, ‘‘ invite us to ascend 
the seeming forest banks.’’ There is much 
fine old furniture in the mansion and a grand 

gallery of ancestral portraits. 

ST. DONAT’S CASTLE. 

E understand that St. Donat’s Castle is in 
the market, and that Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Stephenson and Alexander, are the agents in the 
matter. Few houses exceed this Glamorganshire 
stronghold in impressive beauty. St. Donat’s 
Castle was the subject of illustrated articles in 
Country Lire (Vol. xxi, 270, 306). The castle 
contains a wealth of old furniture, and the lover 
of medizval things finds himself transported to 
early days when once he has passed through 
the ancient gate-house and is within the Strad- 
lings’ fortress. Antiquarian knowledge and 
architectural taste have repaired the ravages of 
time and of Victorian “restorers.” St. 
Donat’s is of peculiar interest to the student 
of the development of the English home, its 
hall, for example, being typical of the fifteenth 


century ‘“‘ house place,” and its chimney- 
pieces have a story full of meaning for the 
trained observer. It was, first and foremost, a 
dwelling on the lines of the manor house, but 
with the general apparatus of fortification, and 
it has been stated in these columns that at 
St. Donat’s there was all the more reason 
for such precaution, the place being “‘ ‘ between 
the devil and the deep sea,’ with pirates on the 
latter and native restlessness, sometimes suc- 
cessfully headed by an Owen Glendower, repre- 
senting the former.” 


COBHAM HALL. 


yer another of the famous houses which 

have been illustrated in Country LIFE 
is to be let furnished, namely, Cobham Hall, 
Kent (Vol. xv, page 906). Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner and Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are jointly concerned as agents. It was visited 
by Queen Elizabeth and Charles I, and exhibits 
in its construction Tudor work, a porch and 
wing of the late sixteenth century, to which 
period also are referable the magnificent 
mantelpiece of the picture gallery, and some 
other features. The central portion was re- 
constructed according to the designs of Inigo 
Jones, who died while the work was still in 
progress. Just over a century since certain 
work, which brought the mansion more into 
accord with modern notions of living, was 
executed under the supervision of Wyatt. 
The gilt hall by Inigo Jones is of singular 
magnificence, and the furnishing of the house 
is remarkable for its appropriateness and 
splendour, and the picture gallery is also very 
notable. In the grounds is a Swiss chalet 
which formerly belonged to and was used by 
Charles Dickens at Gad’s Hill. Some of the 
best covert shooting in the county is provided 
at Cobham, and there are nearly 5,000 acres 
of shooting in all, fully 3,000 acres of which is 
partridge land. 


COMING SALES. 


"THE HON. E. C. HARMSWORTH, M_-P., 

has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer by auction, with vacant posses- 
sion, next month, 400 acres of agricultural 
land, including Waite’s, Wakeham’s, Lower 
Stonelink and Chisholm Farms, and marsh- 
lands at Fairlight, Hastings. 

During the spring they will sell one of the 
country houses of the Cornwallis West family, 
known as Arnewood, Hordle, near the Hamp- 
shire coast, on the confines of the New Forest. 

The firm is also instructed, by the mort- 
gagees, to offer for sale by auction in the spring 
parts of the Cardigan estates, Yorkshire, 
consisting of farms and mineral properties. 

Major Colin MacRae has decided to 
dispose of his residence, Ascog Mansion, on 
the Isle of Bute, and has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer it by auction. 
TRANSACTIONS BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
MESSRS. OSBORN AND MERCER have 
sold the remaining farms on the Camps- 
mount estate, near Doncaster, thus completing 
the disposal of the outlying parts of that estate, 
extending to nearly 2,000 acres. 

Messrs. G. H. Bayley and Sons have dis- 
posed of a little property on the Cotswolds, 
known as The Knapp, Painswick, a typical 
Cotswold residence with nearly 3 acres. 

Private sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons of 
houses at Bournemouth include a detached 
residence, No. 8, Carlton Road, a freehold 
property with large garden; Dominica, Bel- 
grave Road, a semi-detached house ;_ Babbi- 
combe, Princess Road ; a small newly erected 
residence in Craven Road; Surrey Court, 
Surrey Road; also Selborne Lodge, West- 
bourne Park Road. In addition they have 
disposed of Penn Cottage, Parkstone, and 
Branksome Lodge, Forest Road, Branksome 


Park. The purchase money amounts to 
£14,000. 
Twice within twelve months Messrs. 


Edwin Fear and Walker have sold Woodspeen 
Lodge, a country house near Newbury. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior have sold by 
private treaty, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Gillart and Sons, further portions of the 
Glanrheidol estate, Aberystwith, extending to 
33 acres. The old-world mansion and 52 acres, 
with trout lakes, remain for sale at a low price, 
so we are informed. ARBITER. 








T has been estimated that from open fireplaces more than 

forty million tons of coal escape unconsumed in the form 

of soot annually, ard on these grounds alone there is a very 

great deal to be said in favour of ‘ central heating,” 

whereby also a good deal of labour is saved in the house 
and a uniform temperature is maintained throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours. 

As popularly understood, ‘‘ central heating” consists of 
a boiler or furnace (generally installed in the cellar) with pipes 
leading from it to the rooms, corridors, etc., where radiators 
of various sizes and shapes are fixed. It is difficult in a general 
way to lay down any hard and fast rule for such an installation, 
the circumstances in each case demanding some variation in 
the details, though the main lines remain the same in all cases. 

“Central heating ’’ can be effected by hot air, steam, or 
hot water. 

The first named is very little favoured in this country. It 
is generally found to be extravagant in fuel, not easily regulated, 
and inapplicable to upper rooms, unless the doors are always 
left open to allow the heated air to enter. 

Steam aiso, although popular in America, where the climate 
is different and extremes of temperature are experienced, has 
few adherents here. A steam installation, although perhaps 
cheaper in initial cost, requires more careful attention and is 
not subject to the same regulation or control as hot water. 

The ideal system for the variable English climate is 
low-pressure hot-water heating, where the water in the 
system does not or should not exceed 160° Fahr. and the air is 
sufficiently warmed to be comfortable, without the unpleasant 
feeling of stuffiness and dryness so commonly experienced with 
steam heating. The gravity hot-water system works in this way: 
As the water is heated by the boiler fire it expands and becomes 
lighter, bulk for bulk. This causes the colder water in the return 
pipe to lift the water through the flow pipe and so around the 
circulation, being cooled by the radiators and eventually led 
back to the boiler by the return pipe, to be re-heated and re- 
circulated. The actual motive power is the different density 
of two columns of water—.e., the difference in weight of water 
in the flow and return pipes. The air, coming into contact 
with the pipes or radiators, is warmed by convection, and this 
sometimes to the disadvantage ot the system, the wall surface 
being discoloured above the radiators by reason of the fact 
that the walls themselves absorb the heat and leave on their 
surface the dust which was suspended in the air. ‘‘ Radiation” 
does not enter very largely into the matter. The word “ radia- 
tor’ as applied to a central heating system is, strictly speaking, 
a misnomer. And here it may be noted that the efficiency of 
radiators is affected by their surface treatment. For instance, 
when radiators are painted with bronze liquids their efficiency 
is reduced by about 15 per cent. 


” 
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CENTRAL HEATING AND HOT WATER SUPPLY 
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The position of radiators in relation to other parts of the 
room deserves special consideration. If circumstances permit, 
it is always best to put a radiator beneath a window, and prefer- 
ably it should be free, not encased, if one wishes to secure from 
it the maximum of heating value; though, admittedly, a radiitor 
is not a very sightly object, and it is often necessary to screen 
it in some way in order 
that it may harmonise 
with the decorative 
scheme of a room. 

With low-pressure 
hot-water heating large 
and unsightly pipes con- 
taining a great quantity 
of water are to-day 
quite unnecessary. The 
intreduction of various 
accelerated systems— 
such as the “Perfect ”’ 
—considerably reduces 
the size of the pipes 
and overcomes all diffi- 
culties of levels, even 
allowing the boiler to 
be placed above the 
level of the lowest 
radiator. For accelerat- 
ing the flow of the 
water a small electric- 
ally driven pump may 
be used, consuming a 
minimum of current. 

In a country house 
installation the heating 
engineer is generally 
required to avoid 
“chopping the house 
about ’’—in other words, to avoid a large amount of cutting 
away, at the same time taking care to put the pipes in the most 
inconspicuous places. All this can be done and done effectively 
by accelerated systems, the only drawback being where electric 
power is not available. 

The two admitted disadvantages formerly asscciated with 
central heating can also now be entirely overcome. The first 
of these was an unpleasant feeling caused by overheated surfaces. 
This, no doubt, has been due in the past partly to the ignorance 
of the engineer or plumber who designed and erected the installa- 
tion, largely on ‘‘ rule of thumb” and guesswork, instead of 
accurately determining the actual heat loss of the room and 
nroperly designing the amount of heating surface requ red. 
The second disadvar..age 
was concerned with the 
cheerlessness of central 
heating, but this ma: be 
corrected by auxiliary ! cat- 
ing, in the form of a fire. 
This, however, does not 
get rid of the trouble v iich 
a fire involves; hence the 





THE ‘‘ WIGMORE”’ INDEPENDENT HOT- 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
Either supplementary to or in place of 


an existing unsatisfactory supply from a 
kitchen range. 
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HOT WATER AND HEATING FROM ONE FIRE, 





while consuming a ruini- 
mum amount of current, 
has all the comfortable 
appearance of a _ Ccat- 
burning coal fire. In this 
system the ‘“ topping up” 
of the temperature is done 
by the electric means, and 
it is claimed that the cost 
of the electric fire is more 
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than met by the economy in boiler fuel which is effected by 
keeping the radiators at a lower temperature than would 
otherwise be necessary. 

But, whatever the particular system of heating employed, 
inseparably connected with it is the problem of domestic hot- 
water supply. The method in the past was to obtain a limited 
quantity of hot water (sometimes only warm) from a small boiler 
at the back of the kitchen range. This necessitated the servants 
rising very early, and generally the water was carried in jugs 
and cans to the bedrooms. Such an inadequate supply is, of 
course, quite unsuitable for present-day needs, when separate 
bathrooms are installed and a large quantity of hot water is 
required daily. 

The most economical system to adopt in meeting these 
needs is the independent coke-fired boiler with a_ storage 
cvlinder attached. This is known as the “ cylinder system.”’ 
With it the average efficiency—that is to say, the amount of 
heat actually received into the water from the fuel—ranges 
from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent., whereas many kitchen range 
bcilers do not even reach a Io per cent. efficiency. The cylinder 
system is distinct from the tank system, the difference being 
that in the former the pipes leading from the storage vessel to 
the taps are taken from the top of the cylinder, while in the 
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latter case the pipes are taken from between the boiler and the 
tank. The cylinder system is more positive in action and not 
liable to give an intermittent supply of hot water ; and the boiler 
fire can be kept in all night, so ensuring a constant supply of 
hot water at all times. 

There are also a number of combinations whereby both 
central heating and hot-water supply are served from the one 
furnace. This method is satisfactory in small installations, 
but has its limitations, the principal disadvantage being that 
it is necessary to have a large boiler and a big fire at work when 
the minimum duty is required—that is, in the summer-time. 
But in small installations the saving of labour made possible 
by having only one fire to look after will somewhat compensate 
for this drawback. 

The general arrangement of a combined or indirect system 
is to place a coil of pipes or radiators in a closed tank and to 
heat them from the boiler, which at the same time feeds the 
radiators, while the hot water for domestic purposes is heated 
by the coil. 

In all cases of either heating or domestic hot-water installa- 
tions it is advisable, and best from all points of view, to enlist 
the aid of the expert, who will be able to advise upon the most 
suitable system to adopt. AMBROSE V. COFFIN. 





THE GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


SOME NOTES ON THE 


WN recent notes reference has been made at. some length to 
| the Lincolnshire Handicap, due to be decided towards the 
middle of next month. My suggestion that Mr. J. B. Joel’s 
_ Corn Sack would be a serious candidate and that he would 
be Donoghue’s mount has been confirmed in every sense, 
ani so general is public respect for Mr. Joel’s stable, for his 
vetcran trainer, Charles Morton, and for the jockey, that it would 
not be surprising to find the horse start favourite. As it is, he is 
now at half the odds that were quoted about him when last I 
wrote. 

For the present, however, I may appropriately enough leave 
the subject of the Lincolnshire Handicap in order to discuss 
the Grand National Steeplechase, especially as a week or so ago 
an excitement of quite the old-fashioned sort was created by the 
scratching of the favourite, Always. It was so very unexpected. 
The horse was “‘ believed sound,”’ as the catalogue words it, and not 
the slightest hint had leaked out that any leg weakness existed. 
Yet it had been there since his successful outing at Liverpool 
last November, and it yielded to the pressure of his day to day 
preparation for the forthcoming Grand National. A tendon 
strain is a nasty thing, in spite of which his owner optimistically 
expresses a hope that the horse may be produced a year hence 
to win the big steeplechase. Personally, I should want to 
see him at the post, sound and fit, before accepting him as a 
prospective winner. 

I am quite sure that Always is an exceptionally good horse. 
He has the 1deal steeplechaser’s temperament for jumping fences 
boldly and light-heartedly, and he has speed and stamina. They 
are the three essentials to aid the sound horse to victory. But 
such leg weakness as has now revealed itself can shatter all else, 
and all we can hope in the case of Always is that it will pass 
completely away with long rest and judicious treatment. To 
have persisted in his training for this year’s race, meanwhile 
applying temporary aids, would have been folly indeed. He 
has probably been saved for another day by prompt realisation 
of the seriousness of the trouble. 

His exit has had the efiect of materially opening out the race, 
and thus we have such horses as Glencorrig, Turkey Buzzard, Old 
Tay Bridge, Wavertree, Ballyboggan, The Bore, Clonree, Daydawn, 
Eamon Beag and one or two others coming into all discussions. 
Glencorrig and Eamon Beag are Irish horses that in November 
last were sent to Tom Coulthwaite to train at Hednesford. 
Coulthwaite has just had his licence re-issued to him as a trainer, 
and they were about the first horses into the stable of this very 
able man. He thinks both of them have chances for the forth- 
coming race, and if herather inclined to Glencorrig it was because 
he is more after his ideas of what a ‘‘ National” horse should be. 
I well recall seeing this horse compete for a steeplechase at 
liverpool last November. He is a big brown fellow with a lot of 
Stiength in the right places and wonderfully gocd shoulders 
and heart room. I thought he had rather proppy forelegs, but 
the n I reflected that he is in the right hands, for Coulthwaite 
1s not only a great ‘‘ feeder,’’ but he is something of a magician 
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LEADING CANDIDATES 
with horses whose understandings want closely watching. 


Glencorrig will be a public fancy because he is trained by Coulth- 
waite. The public want to know no more than that the trainer 
thinks well of the horse. It is also in the horse’s favour that a 
most capable jockey in W. Smith is to ride him. He won the 
Sefton Steeplechase over the course last year on General Saxham. 
1 am not inclined to take too seriously Glencorrig’s recent defeat 
in a two-mile race. 

The two horses that I like very much are Turkey Buzzard 
and Old Tay Bridge. Each has been given plenty of weight. 
the former figuring at 12st. 2]b. and having to give the other one 
8lb. Turkey Buzzard was much fancied last year in spite of the 
great expectations entertained of Poethlyn and ‘Troytown. 
You may recollect that the weather was dreadful and that nothing 
could be seen of the runners after the first fence or two in the 
country until they came to about the second or third fence from 
home. I remember that Turkey Buzzard was one of nine or 
so that were still standing after the first circuit. 
tackle the water in good style and go out into the country again 
as strongly as any of them. Then somewhere about Becher’s 
his career came to an end, and I learned from his jockey that he 
had been more or less accidentally brought down. | 
his jockey was very emphatic on the point, but whether the horse 
was knocked over or slipped on taking off or on landing I do not 
remember. It is a point on which I propose to refresh my memory 
at the first opportunity, because, if sound excuse did exist for 
him a year ago, it is an additional reason for taking his prospects 
seriously now. I know of no handsomer steeplechaser in training 
to-day ; he does, indeed, show a lot of quality. 
might even consider him too good-looking to win a Grand 
National. 

Old Tay Bridge looks the part and we have seen him win 
three-mile races, at Kempton Park in particular, in thoroughly 
good style. There is, of course, a big difference between three 
miles at Kempton Park and four and a half miles at Aintree, 
but, as I have said, this strapping big fellow looks a ‘‘ National ’”’ 
horse. He comes up to our ideas of what such a horse should 
be, for he has the physique, the soundness, and apparently the 
essential stamina as well as speed. He is, indeed, an immensely 
powerful individual with great width across the loins and quarters 
and a spread of feet more suggestive of dinner plates than what 
one is accustomed to see on thoroughbreds. If anything, he 
may be rather too thick set and short coupled, and in this respect 
is cast in quite a different mould to such ‘‘ National ”’ celebrities 
as Jerry M. and Troytown. Old Tay Bridge takes more after 
the Ally Sloper type of ‘‘ National” winner. 

He also resembles to some extent Wavertree, a horse that has 
improved a great deal during the present season, probably 
because he has gained in confidence through having been far better 
served in the matter of jockeyship. Mr. Harry Brown’s art 
has, indeed, worked something of a transformation in him, and 
from having been faulty in his fencing he has now become 
remarkably consistent, with the result that he has won a series 
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of races. Wavertree has plenty of power, and if one tries to 
fault him it is on the score of being too short in the rein. The 
ideal jumper, whether for hunting or steeplechasing, is not 
best served by a shortish neck, and in the case of Wavertree 
it is possibly a reason why he still gives the impression 
of pitching on landing. He has only to stay the long and 
tiring journey to have a chance second to none, and in this 
connection it is well worth placing on record that his trainer, 
Mr. Fred Withington, is a most loyal and ardent believer 
in the horse. 

It is understood that Mr. Brown will not be available for 
Wavertree, as he naturally prefers to pilot his own horse, The 
Bore, third for the race last year. I do not think this points to 
the rider believing his horse has a better chance than has Waver- 
tree. One can well understand his wish to be associated 
with his own horse should he be destined to attain the highest 
honours. For The Bore it can be said that he is a genuine 
proposition, though, perhaps, lacking in the brilliance and 
individuality of two or three others. 


“a 


Clonree may not stay a 
National ’’ course—that, of course, is merely a personal im- 
pression derived fiom a study of the horse’s physique—but, on 
the other hand, so good a judge as his trainer is rather more than 
hopeful. Mr. Whitaker also trains Ardonagh, but, like Always, 
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he developed unsounaness and 
the race. 

Daydawn must have a fair chance, but I am not satisfied 
that his jumping is sufficiently reliable. He is a horse that is 
inclined to take chances, and that sort of thing never does at 
Aintree. Among those that can be described as outsiders at the 
present time I might make a favourable note of Anytime, a horse 
that ran very well indeed when second to Daydawn recently at 
Sandown Park. This horse’s past is obscure, at least that part 
of it prior to his war service as a charger in France. I expect 
he is one of those thoroughbreds that lost their identity on being 
acquired by the War Office for Army purposes. He has won a 
number of steeplechases since demobilisation. One other 1 
may note at this stage and that is All White, a horse belonging 
to Lord Wavertree that is thought a good deal of—if he can be 
properly trained. A year ago he gave trouble and was not at 
his best. This is one well worth bearing in mind. And I had 
almost forgotten Ballyboggan, which, however, has been given 
a lot of weight considering what his record is. At the moment 
I am most attracted by Turkey Buzzard and Old Tay 
Bridge, but these are early days in which to enter on a 
definite selection, and I certainly have no intention of doing 
so yet. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE STANDARDISING OF HANDICAPS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


UST at the time when the so-called ‘‘ standardisation ” 

of golf balls is provoking a good deal of argument, the 

question of standardising handicaps, in a more accurate 

sense of that ugly verb, is being raised. The Championship 

Committee of the Royal and Ancient Club are proposing 
to attempt the task, if golf clubs in general wish them and will 
help them to do so. In some sections members of the Committee 
have already conferred with clubs and unions on the poiat. 
In the Southern Section there are so many clubs that this is out 
of the question. Therefore a circular letter has been sent out 
to them which is briefly to this effect. To arrive at a uniform 
basis, first, sympathetic handicapping should be abolished ; 
that,is, we should no longer say: ‘‘ Poor old So-and-so, if he 
likes to stay at scratch why should we hurt his feelings ?”’ but 
firmly give him the handicap he deserves. Secondly, that a 
scratch score should be fixed for each course; this to be done 
by a member of the Committee or their delegate, of course with 
the advice and help of local players. This scratch score would 
have to be founded on the ‘“‘ par ’”’ score of the course. Thirdly, 
that the handicaps of all players should be arrived at from the 
scratch score. In addition, the Committee asks the clubs’ 
opinions as to whether there should be besides the club handicaps 
a national handicap. 

[ happen to be a member of the Championship Committee 
but I hope there is not on that account any impropriety in my 
saying something generally about this scheme. I am not going 
to argue about whether it is not easier to muddle along in the old 
way; whether, in short, the game is worth the candle; but 
rather discuss the carrying of it out if golf clubs generally approve 
of it. Assuming, then, this co-operaticn, the whole thing hinges 
on the fixing of the par scores for the various courses, from which 
in turn the scratch score would be fixed. The “ par” score 
implies, of course, that a player reaches each green in as few shots 
as possible under normal conditions and then takes two putts. 
That is perfect play, which the scratch player is not expected 
to live up to, and the scratch score would be, therefore, a few 
strokes more than the par ; exactly how many more must depend 
to some extent on the nature of the course. 

Now the ladies who long ago set the example in trying to 
get uniform handicaps, have quite lately come to a decision as 
to the fixing of their scratch scores, which are supposed to represent 
the play of a lady champion. I was at the meeting of the 
Council of the L.G.U. last week and listened to the discussion 
with very great interest. There are two ways of fixing such a 
score. It can be done by a player visiting the course and estimat- 
ing the score, or it can be done by hard and fast rules, depending 
purely on the length of the holes. The ladies had before them 
a resolution that the scratch score should be fixed by the length 
of the holes, thus: A hole of 175yds. and under, 3; over 175yds. 
and up to 350yds., 4; over 350yds. and up to 500yds., 5; over 
500\ds. to be specially considered. In the discussion it was 
stated that a number of scratch scores for various courses had 
been worked out on this principle and then compared with those 
fixed for these courses by a more human agency, that is, by 
distinguished lady players who visited them for that purpose. 
It was found that in the great majority of cases the scores were 
practically the same; there might be a difference of one stroke 
in it one way or other; only in a few cases was this mechanical 
In the end the resolution 


system found to be definitely a failure. 


to adopt this system of lengths was carried with one addendum ; 
this was the election of a sub-committee with power to consider 
and, if necessary, modify in the case of any particular course. 

I humbly think that this addition was a wise one, and that 
the sub-committee will have a good deal to do. I cannot believe 
that any cast-iron system of lengths will ever produce a uniformly 
satisfactory result. It is easy to imagine under such a system 
a course, which isin fact quite easy, having the same scratch score 
as, let us say, St. Andrews. To take an extreme case, a hole 
of 180yds. is by this system a four. Imagine a course with a 
number of 180yds. holes in it and the thing is patent. Moreover, 
such a system sometimes leads people into very perverse ways 
of thinking. I heard the other day of some ladies who wanted 
to cut down a hole 185yds. long to 175yds. because it would be 
a good three for the purposes of the scratch score but a bad 
four. This is upside down thinking with a vengeance. Scratch 
and par scores were made up for holes, not holes for the scores. 
I do not imply for a moment that ladies are more guilty than 
men. I have often heard men say that a certain hole ought 
to be shortened ‘‘ because it is a Bogey four ”’ or lengthened 
“to make it a better Bogey five.’”? Was there ever such muddle- 
headed rubbish ? 

It seems to me that if a general system of handicapping is 
adopted by male golfers the scratch and par scores will have to 
be fixed by human beings, however fallible, and not by a system. 
It is quite easy to say what is the par figure for the majority 
of holes, but there are always doubtful ones for which the length 
test would not be sufficient. Moreover, the absence or presence 
of difficulties and the question of prevailing wind must be taken 
into account, both as to individual holes and the course in general. 
I do not think one can give a hole, as it were, so many marks 
for difficulty, but I do think an experienced golfer, aided by 
local advisers, can form a good judgment as to what is the prope! 
par for a particular hole. At certain of those doubtful holes 
his judgment will not meet with universal approval, but ther« 
will be little to complain of as to the total score for the round 
To get these scores fixed for all the courses in the kingdom would 
of course, be a big job: there can be no doubt. about that 
but unless it is done, and done properly, I see no chance of < 
satisfactory basis for handicapping. 

The question asked by the Committee as to a national handi 
cap is a difficult one. The first thing that most people are likeh 
to say when they hear the suggestion is, ‘‘ What on earth is th: 
point of having two? ’”’ It is cumbrous and tiresome, no doubt 
but there is one horribly solid difficulty in the way of havin; 
only one. Nearly every golfer who plays much golf has on 
particular course on which he chiefly plays. Because he know: 
it so well he is more formidable there than anywhere else and 
what is worse from the point of view of a single handicap, he 
wins competitions there. If he persists in winning something 
must be done about his handicap. From a practical point 0: 
view he must be pulled down, because you cannot be always 
putting all the other members up. Yet it is very probabk 
that, as far as his place in the ranks of golfers in general is con- 
cerned, he is not a good enough player to be given that lower 
handicap. On any other course but his happy hunting ground 
his original handicap is still the right one for him. If some 
ingenious person will devise a means of getting over this difficulty 
he will be doing a real service. 
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